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PROLOGUE. 


now    THE    STORY    CAME    TO    BE   TOLD. 

iERE,13ow-wo\v!  Sit  up  like  a  gentleman,  and 
nliow  what  a  clever  doo;  you  are.  Shake 
hands — no,  not  the  left  paw,  gentlemen  do 
'  not  offer  the  left  hand  to  be  shaken.  That's 
right.  Now  the  other  paw  1  Very  good.  Now  play 
dead  dog.  Lie  down,  eyes  shut,  legs  out — keep  that 
tail  quiet,  dead  dogs  don't  wag  their  tails.  Steady! 
Keep  that  eye  shut— dead  dogs  don't  peep  out  of  one 
eye.  That's  better ;  there,  that  will  do.  Now  then, 
be  a  live  dog  !" 

The  little  dog  which  had  been  gravely  performing 
these  simple  tricks  for  his  master,  jumped  up  with  a 
short,  sharp  bark  of  pleasure  at  the  last  order,  and 
bounding  into  his  master's  lap  curled  himself  up  into 
a  comfortable  little  ball  and  went  to  sleep. 
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He  was  not  a  particularly  handBome  dog.  Indeed, 
a  dog-fancier  would  undoubtedly  have  classed  him  as 
an  ugly  mongrel ;  but  he  had  a  remarkably  intelligent 
face,  and  from  long  association  with  men  and  but 
slight  acquaintance  with  other  dogs,  he  had  grown  to 
have  many  human  and  hut  few  canine  traits  about  him, 
and  appeared  to  understand  the  language  of  men  quite 
as  well  as  that  of  dogs. 

It  was  in  the  back  parlor  of  a  quiet  little  public 
house  in  Lower  Town  one  Christmas  Eve  a  few  years 
ago,  that  a  small  but  jovial  party  was  assembled  ;  and 
during  a  pause  in  the  conversation  the  dog's  master 
had  been  making  him  display  his  accomplishments. 

"  You  makef  a  perfect  fool  of  that  dog,  Tom," 
said  Will  Archer  addressing  the  owner  of  the  dog, 
*'  and  talk  to  him  just  as  if  he  was  a  human  being.  Do 
you  think  he  understands  what  you  say  to  him  ?" 

"  Of  course  ho  does,  every  word  of  it,  don't  you, 
old  man  ?"  speaking  to  the  dog,  which  looked  up  in 
his  face,  wagged  his  tail,  and  gravely  winked  one  eye 
as  if  he  perfectly  comprehended  what  was  said  to  bim. 
"  I  tell  you,  boys,  Bow-wow  knows  a  great  deal  more 
than  most  of  you  fellows ;  and  he  shows  greater  wisdom 
for  he  does  not  run  about  gabbling  all  he  thinks  he 
knows,  and  thereby  displaying  his  ignorance." 

•*  He  knows  how  to  eat  a  bone,  and  how  to  get  you 
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to  make  a  fool  of  him,  and  that  is  about  all  he  does 
know,"  said  Ned  Langton,  replenishing  his  pipe ;  "  a 
more  seltish  little  brute  I  never  saw.  J  ust  look  at  him 
curling  himself  up  there,  he  is  made  more  of  than  if 
he  was  a  baby." 

*'  So  he  is.  He  is  my  baby,"  responded  Tom. 
"  He's  better  to  me  than  a  dozen  babies,  ain't  you,  old 
man !  You're  my  whole  family,  and  I  find  you  quite 
enough  to  look  after." 

"  I  likes  dorgs,"  said  the  landlady,  who  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table  and  dispensed  various  steaming  and 
fragrant  compounds  ;  "  but  I  likes  them  in  ther  places  ; 
and  how  Mr.  Thorton  can  a  maul  an'  a  mess  with  that 
dorg,  an'  hug  it,  an'  let  it  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with 
him  is  more'n  I  ken  understan.'  Not  that  Bow-wow 
ain't  a  clean  dorg,  an'  fewer  fleas  I  never  seed  ;  but  the 
bare  thort  of  a  dorg  in  the  bed  makes  me  that  crawly  as 
I  can't  a'most  a  bear  myself,"  and  she  shook  her  fat 
sides  as  if  exemplifying  the  presence  of  strange 
parasites,  and  finished  off  a  ti;  iibler  of  hot  punch  with 
an  abstracted  air,  as  if  too  much  occupied  with 
thoughts  of  canine  delinquencies  to  notice  what  she 
"was  doing. 

"  You  didn't  mean  to  say,  Missus,"  said  Langton 
to  the  landlandy,  who  was  familiarly  known  to  her 
customers  as  ''  the  Missus,"  '*  that  Tom  lets  that  little 
brute  sleep  with  him  I" 
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**  Of  course  I  do,"  responded  Thorton,  "  and  a 
capital  foot-warmer  he  makes  on  cold  nights,  I  can  tell 
you." 

"  Well,  *  everyone  to  his  liking,'  as  the  old  woman 
said  when  she  kissed  her  cow,"  rejoined  Langton  ;  *'  but 
no  dog  sleeping  in  bed  for  me.  What  do  you  say, 
Rawson  ?" 

The  person  addressed  had  been  sitting  quietly  by 
Thorton  amusing  himself  by  playing  with  the  dog's 
ears ;  and  he  now  looked  up  and  gazed  before  him  for 
an  instant,  as  if  to  collect  his  thoughts  before  replying. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  said  with  an  abstracted  air,  and  as 
if  answering  another  quiBstion,  "  I  do  believe  that  dogs 
are  the  best  friends  men  can  ever  have.  They  are 
more  faithful  than  men.  They  don't  lie  ;  tliey  won't 
steal,  if  they  are  properly  feed  ;  they  don't  despise  a 
man  because  he  wears  a  shabby  coat,  and  they  never 
forget  a  kindness  or  fail  to  be  faithful — even  unto 
death,  or  after  it."  He  paused  and  sighed,  and  a 
curiously  intent  look  stole  over  his  face,  as  if  he  was 
gazing  at  something  at  a  great  distance. 

*'  P'aithful !  Yes,  I  believe  you,"  said  Thorton 
gaily  ;  "  and  as  for  not  caring  for  what  sort  of  a  coat 
you  wear,  why  the  only  time  L>ow-wow  ever  turned  his 
back  on  me  was  last  summer,  when  I  came  out  in  a 
new  rig,  light  suit,  white  hat,  <fec.     He  would  scarcely 
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recoginizo  me,  and  it  took  Jiiiu  a  whole  week  to  get 
reconciled  to  that  hat." 

"  I  never  could  abear  them  white  'ats,"  said  the 
landlady,  suddenly  recovering  from  a  brief  doze, 
"  expeshally  when  they  has  a  black  ban'  roun'  them  ; 
they  allers  remines  me  of  them  costermongers  at  'ome ; 
an' them  that  iinperent  there  V.  as  no  abearin'  of  'em." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad,"  said  Thorton,  ''  to  find  that 
there  is  one  man  in  tiie  party  sensible  enough  to 
acknowledge  and  admire  the  good  qnalities  of  a  dog. 
But  if  you  are  so  ^fond  of  dogs,  Rawson,  how  comes  it 
that  I  have  never  seen  one  with  yon  (!" 

"  Never  seen  it !"  exclaimed  Rawson  with  a  start, 
and  then,  suddenly  checking  himself,  he  continued, 
*'  No— that  is,  certainly — I  mean,  you  do  not  see  me 
with  a  dog  now,  but  I  have  one — that  is,  I  had  one, 
which  was  very  dear  to  me,  and  saved  my  life  twice 
and  since  I  lost  Lucy  I  have  never  had  another  dog." 

'*Saved  your  life  twice  !"  exclaimed  Langton,"now 
that's  what  I  call  a  useful  sort  of  dog,  not  a  good  for 
nothing  thing  like  that  little  brute  there,  which  is  no 
good  ]»ut  to  sleep  with  Thorton  and  fill  his  bed  with 
fleas." 

'•  Hut  Lucy  used  t(*  sleep  with  me,"  rejoined 
Rawson,  "  and  it  was  through  her  sleeping  with  me 
that  she  saved  my  life." 
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*'  You  don't  say  so !"  said  Archer.  "  Tell  us  about 
it,  old  fellow.  This  is  just  the  night  for  a  good  story, 
especially  a  ghost  story,  if  you  have  such  a  thing  handy. 
So  let  us  hear  how  it  was  that  Lucy  saved  your  life." 

*'  I  do  not  like  to  talk  about  it,"  replied  Rawson 
slowly,  "  for  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  will  believe  it ; 
but  I  do.  I  know  it  to  be  true,  and  I  would  not  like 
anyone  to  throw  any  doubt  on  it.  Perhaps  I  would  not 
believe  it  if  anyone  else  told  the  story,  for  it  is  hard  to 
make  anyone  believe  in  the  ghost  of  a  dog ;  but  the 
events  happened  to  myself,  and  I  knOw  there  can  be  no 
mistake  about  tliera.'' 

**  The  ghost  of  a  dog !  Come,  now,  old  fellow,  you 
don't  mean  to  say  it  wasn't  a  dog  at  all,  but  only  the 
ghost  of  a  dog  that  saved  your  life  ?" 

"I  do,"  replied  Kawson  gravely.  "I  believe,  as 
firmly  as  1  believe  that  I  sit  here  at  this  moment,  that 
my  life  was  saved  by  Lucy  after  she  was  dead.  After 
she  had  lost  her  life  in  saving  mine." 

"Well,  that  beats  anything  I  ever  heard,"  said 
Langton.  "A  good  tough  old  ghost  story  about  a  man 
or  a  woman  1  can  swallow,  especially  on  Christmas 
Eve,  if  the  punch  is  plentiful ;  but  a  dead  dog  coming 
to  life  again  and  saving  peoples  lives  is  something  out 
of  the  common.  By  all  means,  old  man,  let  us  have  the 
story." 
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"  I  do  not  like  to  talk  about  it  as  a  general  thing," 
replied  Rawson,  **  for  it  relates  to  that  period  of  my 
life  with  which  my  most  bitter  memories  are  connected ; 
but,  somehow,  to  night  I  feel  as  if  it  would  be  a  relief 
to  me  to  think  back  to  the  old  times  again  ;  and  if  you 
boys  do  not  mind  a  somewhat  long  and,  perhaps,  prosy 
story,  I  don't  mind  telling  it.  I  scarcely  expect  you 
to  believe  that  part  of  what  I  am  about  to  relate  really 
happened ;  but  it  is  true,  and  occurred  to  myself.  I 
cannot  account  for  the  circumstances  any  more  than  I 
suppose  you  will  be  able  to ;  but  that  they  actually 
occurred  I  will  stake  my  life." 

"  All  right,  old  fellow,"  said  Thorton,  "  you  will 
have  one  auditor  who  will  believe  that  a  faithful  dog 
could  return  to  life  and  serve  his  master  at  a  pinch, 
just  as  much  as  any  other  dog  could  ;  and  ii  these 
fellows  are  sceptical  Bow-wow  shall  come  back  and 
haunt  them  after  he  has  become  a  dead  doir  in  reality. 
Here  Missus,  be  kind  enough  to  replenish  '  the  flowing 
bowl,'  and  we  will  be  all  attention  for  the  ghost  of 
Rawson's  dog." 

A  fresh  bowl  was  bronght,  pipes  relighted,  and 
Rawson  commenced  his  story  as  follows  : 


|! 


ACT  I. 

HOW  RAW80N  BOUGHT  A  PLANTATION. 

,URING  the  late  civil  war  in  the  United  States  1 
was  a  sutler  in  the  Northern  array,  attached  to 
the  377th  Rhode  Island  Cavalry,  and  in  that 
capacity  accompanied  Sherman  in  his  celebrated 
"  March  to  the  sea."  I  do  not  intend  to  weary  you 
with  an  account  of  that  memorable  march,  nor  to  tell 
any  wonderful  stories  of  hair-breadth  escapes  or 
terrible  dangers  through  which  I  passed.  That  sort  of 
thing  was  sufficiently  overdone  by  the  "  special  cor- 
respondents" of  the  various  newspapers  at  the  time, 
and  has  been  written  to  death  by  sensation  novelists 
since.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  no  wonderful  escapes 
or  thrilling  adventures  to  relate  ;  for,  as  a  Canadian,  I 
cared  but  little  which  side  won,  and  always  strictly 
maintained  my  position  as  a  non-combatant ;  my  only 
desire  being  to  make  enough  money  while  the  war 
lasted  to  provide  a  moderate  competence  for  my  old 
age. 

It  was  not  a  very  difficult  matter  for  the  sutler  to 
a  good  regiment  to  make  money  in  those  days,  when 
tobacco  was  often  worth  a  dollar  a  plug,  and  he  could 
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sell  the  vilest  sort  of  whisky  as  fast  as  he  could  get  it 
at  twenty-five  cents  a  glass.  I  had  had  no  cause  to 
complaiii  of  my  success.  I  had  been  with  one  regiment 
or  another  almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and  always  made  money ;  so  that  when  I  started  with 
Sherman  I  knew  that  if  we  ever  got  **down  to  the 
sea,"  I  should  have  realized  quite  a  large  fortune  and 
more  than  enough  to  keep  me  comfortably  all  the  rest 
of  my  days. 

It  was  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  making  money 
as  for  another  purpose  that  I  accompanied  Sherman  on 
his  march.  I  saw  that  the  South  was  hopelessly 
beaten;  that  "the  cradle  and  the  grave"  had  been 
robbed  in  vain  to  stay  the  ever  increasing  numbers  of 
Grant's  and  Sherman's  armies;  that  the  South  had 
thoroughly  exhausted  itself  in  the  struggle,  and  that 
when  the  end  came — and  I  could  see  that  the  end  was 
near — there  would  be  many  excellent  opporiunities 
for  the  investment  of  capital.  I  had,  therefore,  deter 
mined  to  look  about  me  and  select  a  favorable  locality 
in  which  to  invest  the  uioney  I  had  made  by  ministering 
to  the  hunger  and  thirst — especially  the  thirst — of 
Uncle  Sam's  "  Boy's  in  Blue." 

My  search  was  not  unrewarded,  for  on  all  sides  I 
found  deserted  homes  and  unworked  fields;  and  I  was 
not  long  in  selecting  three  or  four  places  where  I 
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thought  that  I  could  make  investments  which  in  a  few 
years  would  repay  me  far  more  than  I  could  expect  to 
realize  by  any  farmingoperations  in  the  North  or  West. 
The  dream  of  my  life  had  been  to  settle  down  on  a 
well-cultivated  farm  of  some  kind,  and  live  quietly^ 
away  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  great  cities  in 
which  I  had  spent  nearly  all  my  days ;  and  I  cared 
little  whether  it  was  a  sugar,  rice  or  cotton  plantation 
instead  of  a  grain  or  stock  farm,  so  long  as  I  could 
enjoy  country  life  quietly  and  get  a  good  return  for 
my  investment. 

About  a  year  after  the  close  of  the  war,  when 
things  had  "  settled  down"  a  little,  and  the  North  was 
busy  with  its  "  re-construc*^^ion  "  of  the  South,  I,  having 
closed  up  my  business  affairs  and  realized  a  large  sum 
in  ready  cash,  travelled  over  the  same  route  I  had 
marched  with  Sherman  to  the  sea,  and  took  a  more 
leisurly  survey  of  the  places  I  had  noted  at  that  time. 

A  short  distance  from  Macon,  Ga.,  I  found  a 
cotton  plantation  of  about  five  hundred  acres,  which 
suited  me  better  than  any  of  the  other  places  I  had 
noted,  and  I  made  some  enquiries  about  it  with  a  view 
to  its  purchase.  The  property  had  belonged  to  ex- 
Judge  Armstrong,  and  before  the  war  had  been  very 
valuable ;  but,  like  hundreds  of  other  plantations  in 
the  South  at  the  close  of  the  conflict,  it  was  fast  going 
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to  ruin,  the  proprietors  having  spent  every  dollar  they 
possessed  for  "  the  Cause,"  and  being  left  with  scarcely 
money  enough  to  buy  bread,  much  less  to  work  a  large 
plantation  which  required  considerable  capital  to 
properly  develope  its  resources.  The  ex-Judge  had 
died  in  the  third  year  of  the  war  ;  of  his  five  sons  two 
had  fallen  in  the  defence  of  Vicksburg,  the  bones  of 
two  more  lay  whitening  in  the  swamps  of  the  Chica- 
hominy,  and  the  fifth  had  been  shot  througli  the  lungs 
at  Richmond  and  was  slowly  wasting  away  from 
consumption  at  the  old  homestead.  Of  three  daughters 
two  had  married,  had  lost  their  husbands  in  the  war, 
and  were  living  with  their  widowed  mother  and 
unmarried  sister.  They  had  also  lost  all  by  the  war, 
and  the  whole  family  was  in  great  distress  when  I 
arrived  in  Macon. 

1  soon  found  that  the  plantation  was  "  in  the 
market,"  and  that  the  sale  of  it  had  been  entrusted  to 
a  fire-eating  Southern  Colonel,  a  relative  of  the  family. 

Colonel  Lafayette  De  Montmorenci  Johnston  wafr 
without  exception  the  most  "  unreconstructed "  and 
**  irreconcilable  "  rebel  I  met  during  my  whole  sojourn 
in  the  South.  He  had  served  throughout  the  war»^ 
had  lost  an  arm  at  Manasse  Gap,  an  eye  at  Chancellors-^ 
ville,  and  had  received  a  sabre  cut  during  the  seven 
days  fight  before  Richmond  which  lipd  forever  marred 
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any  pretensions  to  beauty  he  may  have  had.  He  was 
a  tall,  stout,  well-built  man,  somewhat  over  fifty  years 
of  age,  strong  and  hearty.  He  was  highly  educated 
^nd  thoroughly  gentlemanly  in  his  manner  of  addres- 
sing those  whom  he  considered  to  be  in  his  own  sphere; 
but  towards  all  Northerners,  or  others  who  had  not 
supported  "  the  Cause,"  he  was  excessively  overbearing, 
dictatorial  and  offensively  rude,  as  if  constantly  striving,; 
by  insult  to  slightly  revenge  himself  for  the  suffering 
which  his  country  had  been  forced  to  undergo.  Most 
especially  did  lie  despise  all  "Carpet-bagging  Yankees"; 
and,  much  as  the  South  needed  capital  to  recruit  its 
•wasted  energies,  the  mere  fact  of  any  one  from  the 
North  desiring  to  invest  money  in  the  South  was 
tsufficient  to  make  the  Colonel  his  bitter  enemy. 

My  introduction  to  him  was  not  under  favourable 
Kjircumstances.  It  was  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after 
my  arrival  in  Macon  that  I  learned  that  he  had  the  dis- 
posal of  the  plantation  which  I  thought  would  suit  my 
purpose,  and,  having  obtained  a  note  of  introduction 
from  the  President  of  the  Bank  on  which  1  had  a  letter 
of  credit,  I  called  at  his  office.  He  had  evidently  been 
put  out  of  temper  by  something  which  had  occurred 
and  seemed  quite  ready  to  quarrel  with  anyone  either 
with  or  without  provocation. 

He  glanced  over  the  note  I  handed  him,  and  then 
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said  with  a  sneer  and  a  scowl  which  was  rendered 
doubly  hideous  by  the  scar  across  his  face,  "  So,  we  are 
to  be  honored  by  the  presence  of  another  *  Capitalist ' 
who  is  to  help  us  to  recruit  our  wasted  energies !  Quite 
flattered  1  am  sure  that  you  should  have  selected  our 
part  of  the  country  as  the  place  most  suitable  for  the 
display  of  your  talents.  You  have  talents,  of  course. 
All  Yankees  have,  or  suppose  they  have,  talents,  of 
some  kind  or  oth3r.  In  what  direction  do  yours  lie  ; 
horse  jockeying  or  Bounty  jumping?  I  am  told  both 
have  been  lucrative  occupations  in  the  North  of  late. 

Although  I  had  been  warned  what  sort  of  man  I 
should  have  to  deal  with,  I  certainly  was  not  prepared 
for  so  rude  a  reception.  However,  I  had  been  told 
that  Mount  Houghton  plantation  could  be  bought  very 
cheap ;  and  a'  I  had  taken  rather  a  fancy  to  the  place, 
I  did  not  propose  to  let  a  little  insolence  turn  me  from 
my  purpose.  I,  therefore,  managed  to  keep  my 
temper,  and  answered  with  a  smile. 

"  1  cannot  lay  claim  to  possessing  any  talents  \n 
either  of  the  directions  you  have  suggested.  I  have 
been  through  the  war ;  but,  like  the  illtffetrious  father 
of  Solon  Single  who  "  fit  into  the  Revolution,"  I  "druv 
a  baggige  waggin." 

"  Don't  try  any  of  your  small  jokes  on  me,  sir,'^ 
roared  the  Colonel.     "  You  drove  a  baggage  waggon 
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did  you  ?  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  been  the  mule, 
there  would  have  been  one  Yankee  the  lees  to  bring 
his  hateful  presence  into  the  South." 

I  ventured  to  explain  that  I  was  not  "  a  Yankee," 
but  a  British  subject,  a  Canadian,  who  having  made  a 
■considerable  amount  of  money  during  the  war,  now 
desired  to  settle  down  in  some  place  where  I  could 
invest  it  to  advantage. 

"  Yes,"  he  sneered,  "  settle  down  and  try  to  be 
respectable.  You  Canadians  were  worse  than  the 
Yankees.  Tliey  had  some  excuse  for  fighting,  only 
they  didn't  fight,  but  hired  you  and  all  the  mercenaries 
like  you  they  could  find  to  come  and  crush  us  down  by 
sheer  brute  force.  They  had  their  infernal  country'  to 
fight  for ;  but  you,  and  all  like  you,  had  nothing  to 
fight  for  but  the  bounty  they  gave  you  and  thirteen 
dollars  a  month  in  shinplasters." 

"  1  did  not  come  here,  Colonel  Johnston,"  I 
replied,  "  to  discuss  matters  connected  with  the  late 
war.  That  is  past  and  gone,  and  the  sooner  it  is  for- 
gotten and  forgiven  the  belter  for  both  sides." 

"  Forgotten  and  forgiven  ! "  he  almost  screamed. 
"  Forgotten  and  forgiven  !  Who  are  you  to  come  here 
talking  about  forgetting  and  forgiving  ?  Do  you  think 
we  will  ever  forget  our  murdered  sons,  our  outraged 
daughters,  our  desolated  homes?     Do  you  think  we 
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will  ever  forgive  the  tramping  upon  our  rights,  the 
spoliation  of  our  freedom  ?  No,  by  Heaven  I  There 
w:^^  be  no  fv^i  j^etting  or  forgiving  as  long  as  there  is  a 
true  Southern  man  left  to  fire  a  shot  when  the  time 
comes  again ;  or  a  true  Southern  woman  to  bear 
children  and  bring  them  up  to  hate  the  cursed  Yankees 
who  have  freed  our  slaves  to  enslave  their  masters,  and 
laugh  at  and  scorn  their  boasted  Flag  of  Freedom.  And 
what  in  thunder  do  you  want  ?  Do  you  want  to  be 
forgotten  or  forgiven,  which  ? " 

"  Neither,"  I  replied,  still  keeping  my  temper. 
"  I  have  come  to  buy  a  plantation  ;  and  as  soon  as  you 
are  prepared  to  talk  sense  we  will  proceed  to  business." 

"  Buy  a  plantation,"  he  said  with  a  sneer.  "  Hear 
the  fellow  talk !  Why,  ^\q  years  ago  I  doubt  whether 
he  had  money  enough  to  purchase  a  rope  to  suspend 
his  miserable  carcase  by,  and  now  he  comes  with  his 
blood  money  and  talks  about  being  respectable  and 
buying  plantations  as  coolly  as  if  he  was  a  gentleman. 
And  which  plantation  might  it  be  that  it  has  pleased 
your  High  and  Mightiness  to  desire  to  buy  ? " 

"  Mount  Houghton,"  1  replied. 

He  changed  color  a  little  when  I  mentioned  the 
name,  for  he  had  been  too  angry  to  notice  what  I  said 
when  I  entered ;  and  he  spoke  slowly  and  sadly  as  he 
said : 
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"  Mount  Honghton,  my  God  what  a  desecration  ! 
Poor  Armstrong — died  of  a  broken  heart,  poor  fellow — 
four  sons  murdered  and  the  other  as  good  as  dead — 
the  place  gone  to  rack  and  ruin,  and  now  to  be  sold  to 
a  Canadian   bounty-jumper.     My  God   it  is   hard — 
hard ! "  and  the   strong,  violent  man  bent  his  proud 
white  head  on  the  desk  before  him,  and  I  could  see 
his  whole  frame  quiver  with  emotion.     It  was  but  a 
second,  however,  before  he  raised  his  head  and  looked 
at  me  as  proudly  and  scornfully  as  ever  as  he  continued, 
in  somewhat  more  moderate  tones,  **  Well,  sir,  it  is  for 
sale.     Pretty  nearly  everything  we  have  left  in  the 
South  is  for  sale— except  the  virtue  of  our  women  and 
the  honor  of  our  men.     Yes.     Mount  Houghton  plan- 
tation is  for  sale ;  but  not  the  dwelling.     No  cursed 
Yankee  or  Canadian  shall  ever  sleep  under  that  roof 
while  one  of  the  old  stock  is  left.     The  bare  fields  and 
such  ruins  of  the  works  as  were   left  by  your  soldiers 
are  for  sale ;  what  will  you  give  for  them  ? " 

I  was  disappointed  to  hear  that  the  dwelling 
house  was  not  to  be  sold,  for  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
residences  within  a  twenty-mile  circuit  of  Macon,  and 
it  was  that  had  attracted  me  more  than  the  land.  How- 
ever, I  concealed  my  disappointment,  and  offered  the 
ridiculously  low  price  of  twenty  dollars  per  acre — it 
had  been  worth  ten  times  that  before  the  war — think- 
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ing  that  it  would  be  refused,  and  I  would  then  be  at 
liberty  to  look  elsewhere. 

To  my  surprise  he  did  not  at  once  indignantly 
decline  my  offer,  as  I  had  expected  he  would,  but 
hesitated  and  mused  for  a  few  seconds.  "Twenty 
dollars  an  acre,"  he  said  as  if  to  himself  in  a  sad, 
pained  voice.  "  Ten  thousand  dollars,  and  the  J  udge 
refused  a  hundred  and  twenty  for  it  in  '60.  It  is 
robbing  the  widow  and  orphans,  but  it  cannot  be 
helped,  the  money  must  be  had  and  at  once  too  or  it 
will  be  too  late  "  Then  turning  to  me  suddenly  with 
all  his  old  fierceness  he  asked,  "  Have  yon  got  the 
money,  can  you  pay  cash  for  it  at  once  ?  We  have  had 
more  than  enough  Canadian  sympathy^  and  find  it  is 
not  current  coin.  All  our  transactions  hencefortli 
must  be  for  hard  cash." 

"  I  am  quite  prepared  to  pay  cash,"  I  said,  "  as 
soon  as  I  have  inspected  my  proposed  purchase  and 
approved  of  it." 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  "  You've  got 
[the  money  have  you,  and  don't  want  any  of  the 
nirchase  money  left  on  mortgage.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
it.  Well,  if  you  have  the  money  I  suppose  you  must 
lave  the  place,  we  are  in  too  great  need  of  the  money 
fo  stop  to  haggle  ;  but,  remember,  you  ojff^ered  to  buy 
he  place.   I  did  not  offer  it  to  you  nor  try  to  persuade 
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you,  80  you  cannot  say  hereafter  that  I  used  any  trick 
to  get  you  to  purchase.  When  will  you  be  ready  to 
sign  the  papers  and  pay  over  the  money  ?  " 

I  reminded  him  that  I  had  not  yet  inspected  the 
property ;  but  added  that  as  soon  as  I  had  done  so, 
and  the  title  deeds  had  been  examined  by  my  lawyer, 
I  was  prepared  to  complete  the  bargain  as  I  had  the 
money  with  me. 

"  Who  is  your  lawyer  ? "  he  asked  shortly. 

"  1  have  no  lawyer,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  from  whom  I  brought  my  letter  of 
introduction  to  you,  and  who  know^  the  purpose  for 
which  I  have  visited  Macon,  advise  me  to  engage  the 
services  of  either  Mr.  Scratchpen  or  Mr.  Cranchett,  if 
I  should  require  any  legal  advice. 

"  Then  you  had  better  take  Scratchpen,"  said  the 
Colonel,  "  for  Cranchett  is  our  lawyer,  and  the  title 
deeds  of  the  estate  are  with  him.  The  two  lawyers 
can  arrange  matters  between  them,  prepare  the  deed, 
and  the  arrangement  can  be  completed  at  ten  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning." 

"  Not  quite  so  soon,"  I  said,  "  for  I  must  ride  over 
the  plantation  and  see  what  condition  it  is  in,  before 
closing  my  bargain." 

"  What  the  mischief  do  you  want  to  look  at  thel 
land  for  ?  "  he  said  testily.     "  You  know  the  place  is! 
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worth  five  times  what  you  are  offering  for  it,  what  is 
the  use  of  wasting  a  day  to  ride  out  to  the  place  when 
you  have  doubtless,  seen  it  already  and  know  all 
about  it.  You  don't  suppose  we  have  poisoned  the 
land,  or  mined  it  to  blow  you  up,  do  you  I" 

I  replied  that  I  never  purchased  anything  which  I 
had  not  thoroughly  inspected  ;  and  that  if  he  had  any 
objection  to  going  over  the  place  with  me,  the 
negotiations  might  as  well  be  broken  off,  and  I  could 
easily  find  another  place. 

"  Of  course  you  can,  of  course  you  can,"  he  said 
hotly.  "  The  whole  South  is  for  sale  and  you  lordly 
gentlemen  who  walk  about  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  your  pockets  have  only  to  pick  and  choose. 
I  suppose  you  must  see  the  place  if  you  insist  upon  it, 
and,  perhaps,  we  can  arrange  it  so  that  no  time  ceed 
be  lost ;  for  1  will  tell  you  candidly  that  time  is  a  great 
object,  and  it  is  only  because  we  want  the  money  at 
once  that  I  consent  to  take  such  a  beggarly  pittance  for 
the  place.  If  we  could  afford  to  wait  a  year  you  could 
not  buy  it  for  three  times  the  money.  I  will  see 
Cranchett  and  Scratchpen  at  once,  get  tliem  to  prepare 
the  deeds  to-night,  take  them  to  Mount  Houghton  in 
the  morning,  and  we  can  complete  the  transaction  there 
after  you  have  ridden  over  the  plantation.  We  will 
start  at  twelve ;  it  will  take  an  hour  to  ride  there,  two 
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hours  ought  to  be  enough  for  you  to  see  all  that  you 
want  to  see,  and  we  can  sign  the  papers  at  three." 

I  agreed  to  the  arrangement,  and  proposed  that  as 
we  should  have  to  start  at  mid-day,  he  should  breakfao*, 
with  me  at  my  hotel  at  ten  o'clock. 

"JS^o  sir,  I  thank  you,"  he  said  shortly,  and 
turning  on  his  heel  he  strode  out  of  the  office. 


Ill 


BETWEEN  THE  ACTS. 


SOME    REMARKS    ABOUT    CHILLS    AND    FEVERS. 

Ol^  AWSON  paused  in  Lis  story  for  a  minute,  and 
^)W|/  the  sudden  cessation  of  his  voice  caused  the 
QJ(yi  landlady  who  had  dozed  off  before  he  had 
got  to  the  sea  with  Sherman,  to  wake 
with  a  sudden  start  and  look  about  her  with  that 
affectation  of  being  extremely  wide  awoke  which 
some  people  always  will  assume  when  caught  napping 
at  times  when  they  ought  to  have  kept  their  eyes  open. 

"  An*  did  you  have  'em  bad,  sir  ? "  she  said  turning 
to  Rawson  and  speaking  in  a  sympathetic  tone. 

"  Have  what  ?  "  asked  Rawson  quite  astonished  at 
the  question. 

"  The  chills  an'  fevers,  sir,  ^'  she  replied  quite 
seriously.  "•  You  was  a  sayin'  you  was  at  the  Chiggei- 
hominy  an'  I'm  told  its  a  dreadful  place  for  chills  an' 
fevers.  You  remember  poor  Ned  Masher,  Mr. 
Thorton,  him  as  jined  the  Sonars  *  them  sogers  as 
wears  bags  for  briches  ?  Well  Ned  he  went  to  the 
Chiggerhominy,  an'  we  never  heered  of  him  until  one 
blazin'  hot  night  Ihe  nex  summer  when  I  was  a  lyin 
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in  bed  an'  that  resless  with  the  flies  an'  the  musketere, 
an'  the  Boss  snorin'  I  couldn't  contain  myself  no  how, 
when  towards  mornin'  I  hears  summat  a  rattlin'  the 
latch  of  the  back  dore.  An'  I  gives  the  Boss  a  dig  in 
the  ribs  with  my  elber'  an'  sez  I,  '  Boss,'  sez  I,  *  there's 
some  of  the  boys  from  the  printin'  office  a  tryin'  to  get 
in  to  get  a  drink  ;  an'  I've  a  grate  mine,'  sez  I,  '  to 
give  'em  a  drink  out  of  the  wash  basin,'  sez  I '  a  comin' 
rousin'  respecterbul  fokes  up  at  this  time  in  the 
mornin' ! '  '  Give  to  'em,'  sez  the  Boss,  an'  I  ups 
with  the  wash-'and  basin,  which  wus  full  of  suds,  an, 
goin'  to  the  winder,  which  was  open,  I  gest  empties  it 
a  top  of  'em.  Lawk-a-mercy !  ef  you'd  a  heer'd  the 
skreech  as  cum  up  from  below,  an'  the  nise  of  summat 
fallin'  down  ;  an'  a  voice,  which  I  knows  in  a  insteiit 
wus  Ned  Masher's,  stammers  out, '  G-o-o-d  G-r-a-s-h-u-s' 
M-i-8-s-u-s,'  sez  he,  '  I'm  d-r-o-w-n-d-e-d,'  sez  he.  An' 
I  an'  the  Boss  runs  down  quick  an  gets  him  on  the 
sofer  an'  gives  him  summat  'ot  to  drink,  and  him  a 
shakin'  wus  nur  ef  he  had  the  'lirrium  tremblins. 
An',  sez  I,  '  Boss,  is  he  drunk  ? '  An'  the  Boss  sez, 
'  No,'  sez  he,  '  he  ain't  drunk,  its  some  kind  of  an 
ager  he  has,'  sez  the  Boss.  An'  then  Ned,  when  he 
cum  to  hisself  a  bit,  tells  us  that  he  had  been  taken  wid 
them  shakes  a  soon  as  he  got  to  the  Chiggerhomi ny, 
an'  the  Doctor  sez  it  wuz  chills  an'  fevers,  an'  for  him 
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to  go  hum  at  wonst.  An'  he  cummed.  An'  if  you'd 
a  seen  him  that  summer  Mr,  Thorton,  a  sittin'  out  in 
the  sun  an'  shakin'  till  you  cud  hear  his  bones  rattle 
like  them  castin'  nets.  I  never  seed  the  likes  of  it. 
He  never  got  over  them  Chiggerhominies  but  gest 
hook,  an'  shook,  an'  shook  hisself  away  until  by  the 
ime  he  died,  there  warn't  hardly  enough  of  him  left 
o  bury.  An'  so,  Mr.  Rawson,  when  I  beared  you  say 
you'd  been  there  I  was  afeered  you'd  got  'em  an' 
as  a  goin'  to  shake  yourself  to  pieces  like  pore  Ned 
id." 

"  No   fear    of   that,   Missus,    thank  goodness ! " 
ughed  Rawson,  as  soon  as  the  gravity  of  the  com- 
any,  which  had  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  land- 
ady's  dissertation  on  fever  and  ague,  had  been  partially 
estored. 

"Rum  customer  that  friend  of  yours  the  Colonel," 
said  a  dark,  heavy  looking  man  who  sat  in  a  corner 
and  had  not  spoken  previously  ;  "'  I'd  have  punched 
his  head  if  he  had  cheeked  me  as  much  as  he  did  you, 
Kawson." 

'*  Ah,  the  poor  Colonel,"  said  Rawson  with  a  sigh, 
*'  He  was  not  nearly  as  ill-mannered  as  he  tried  to 
appear  to  me  at  that  time,  lie  was  doing  something 
which  he  knew  was  dishonorable,  if  not  actually  dis- 
honest, and  1  believe  he  was  purposely  rude  to  me  to 
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try  and  force  a  quarrel  on  me.  He  was  halting 
between  two  opinions  just  then.  He  wanted  to  sell 
the  pl.*ntation  ;  but  he  was  half  afraid  to  do  so." 

**  Still  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
punched  his  head,  the  surly  beggar,"  said  the  dark 
man  in  the  corner,  with  an  air  of  deep  conviction. 
*  Or,  if  you  didn't  like  to  punch  his  head,  you  ought 
to  have  pulled  his  nose.  I  certainly  should  had  I  been 
in  yonr  place." 

*' And  have  been  shot,  or  run  through  the  body,  for 
your  pains,  for  the  Colonel  was  a  thorough  lire-eater,  a 
perfect  master  of  both  sword  and  pistol  and  totally 
oblivious  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  fear.  No  thank 
you ;  I  am  not  exactly  a  coward,  but  I  liope  to  leave 
this  world  with  a  whole  skin." 

"'  Still,  his  nose  ought  to  have  been  pulled  for 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  Canadians,"  persisted  the 
dark  man. 

*'  Yery  well,  Sam,  if  you  think  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  defend  the  honor  of  your  countrymen  I  shall 
be  happy  to  give  you  the  Colonel's  address  and  a  letter 
of  introduction  stating  your  object,"  laughed  Rawson  ; 
"  He  still  lives  in  Macon,  and  I  am  sure  would  only  be 
too  much  pleased  to  accomodate  you." 

"  But,  look  here,"  cried  Langton  interrupting, 
"  this   is  all    very  pretty  and  entertaining  about  the 
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polite  manners  of  the  '  Chivalry '  of  the  South  ;  but 
what  I  want  to  know  is  where  the  dog — and  especially 
the  ghost  of  the  dog — comes  in.  I've  been  expecting 
or  the  last  half -hour  that  he  would  suddenly  appear 
rom  no  one  knows  where,  seize  the  old  Colonel  by  the 
g,  and  give  him  hydrophobia — althongh  he  seems 
ad  enough  without  that.  I  insist  upon  his  ghostship 
ing  trotted  out " 

"  I  will  come  to  that  part  of  my  tale  as  speedily  as 
ssible,"  replied  Rawson,  "  but  I  find  my  story  grows 
Ipon  me  a  little  as  I  tell  it,  and  I  must  ask  your 
^indulgence  if  it  spins  out  a  little  longer  than  I 
|nticipated." 

"All  right,  old  boy,  spin  along,"  shouted  the  dark 
an  in  the  corner.     "  Trot  out  the  Colonel  again,  and 
Jliiind  you  punch  his  head  this  time." 

"  I  shall  have  to  disturb  the  arrangement  of  your 
;*  raven  locks,'  Sam,  if  you  don't  stop  your  nonsense 
4nd  let  Rawson  proceed,"  said  Archer,  ''  I  am  just 
dying  for  that  dog-story." 

*'  Very  well,  then,"  said  Rawson,  ''  1  will  tell  you 
ow  I  got  rh*  do^,"  and  settling  himself  back  in  his 
hair  he  continued  the  story. 
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ACT  11. 


HOW    RAWSON    OBTAINED    HIS    DOG. 

FTER  leaving  the  Colonel  I  called  upon  Mr. 
Scratehpen  and  asked  him  to  examine  the  title 
for  me,  and  have  the  necessary  deeds  prepared 
for  next  day.  He  assured  me  that  the  Judge's 
title  had  been  perfect,  and  that  there  was  not  a  dollar 
of  mortgage  on  the  property.  [  thought  he  seemed  a 
little  reserved,  and  not  quite  so  pleased  as  lawyers 
usually  are  at  gaining  a  new  client ;  but  his  manner 
did  not  strike  me  as  strange  at  the  time,  that  only 
occurred  to  me  afterwards. 

The  Colonel  was  punctual  to  his  appointment  the 
next  morning,  and  w^e  rode  together  to  Mount  Hough- 
ton plantation,  about  seven  miles  from  Macon,  reaching 
it  shortly  before  one  o'clock.  Our  ride  was  almost  a 
silent  one.  For  some  reason  known  only  to  himself 
the  Colonel  appeared  determined  that  if  he  could  not 
be  polite  to  me  he  would,  at  least,  be  a  little  less  offen- 
sively abusive  of  me  than  he  had  been  on  the  previous 
day  ;  but,  as  it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
address  me  in  any  language  which  did  not  contain  at 
least  a  sneer,  he  maintained   for  the  most  part  a  con- 
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rained  silence,  and  only  made  monosyllabic  replies  to 
e  few  questions  I  put  to  him  about  the  plantations 
e  were  passing  and  who  owned  them. 

"  They  all  belonged  to  gentlemen  a  short  time 
o,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  my  last  question,  *'  but  do 
t  be  discouraged,  you  will  soon  have  some  charming 
ighbors.  The  plantation  we  have  just  passed  has 
ently  been  purchased  by  a  Wery  eminent'  corn- 
ctor,  a  fellow  who,  five  years  ago,  used  to  consider 
an  honor  and  a  profit  to  be  allowed  to  wash  the  then 
prietor's  feet  and  trim  his  toe-nails  for  fifty  cents, 
is  said  to  have  made  his  fortune  during  the  war  by 
cidentally '  cutting  off  one  or  more  toes,  or  fingers, 
some  of  your  richest  cowards  m  the  North,  who. 
I^re  thus  unfitted  for  service  and  escaped  the  draft. 
Ham  told  that  although  he  has  only  owned  the  place 
pn  days,  and  has  not  yet  actually  taken  possession,  he 
Sis  already  flooded  the  country  with  a  new  circular- 
^bellished  with  a  woodcut  of  his  purchase,  and 
JBaringthe  address,  '  B.  O.  S.  Carver,  Surgeon-Chiropo- 
st,  No.  44,799  Broad  waj^,  and  EJ  all  worth  Lodge,  near 
aeon,  Ga.,  lately  the  residence  of  ex-Senator  Ham- 
ond,'  the  latter  part  of  the  address  being  in  very 
rge  type.  Charming  acquaijitance,  cultivate  him,  he 
ay  prove  useful  in  the  event  of  another  war.  The 
lantation  we  are  now  passing  has  been  bought  by  an 
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ex-pack-peddler,  who  made  his  money  by  furnishing 
shoddy  uniforms  to  you**  soldiers.  It  is  said  that  he 
intends  erecting  a  cotton  factory  here,  and  importing  a 
few  white  girls  from  New  England  to  instruct  their 
*  ebon-Jiued '  sisters  ;  and  that  he  will  inaugurate  his 
great  work  by  a  ^rand  ball  at  whicn  every  variety  of 
color  in  human  skin  will  be  represented.  It  will  be  a 
iine  opportunity  for  you  to  be  introduced  to  the  new 
aristocracy  of  the  vicinity  e7i  hloc.  There  are  many 
more  equally  charming  neighbors,  so  that  you  will 
soon  feel  yourself  perfectly  at  home." 

He  spoke  in  his  usual  bitter,  sneering  manner ; 
but  when  he  finished  speaking  he  seemed  annoyed  at 
himself  for  having  spoken  at  all,  and  lapsed  into  moody 
silence  for  the  remainder  of  the  ride.  I  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  several  times  he  scanned  rne  very  closely, 
and  seemed  about  to  make  some  remark  but  checked 
himself  before  he  had  said  anything. 

Now  I  confess  to  having  been  '^  a  bit  of  a  dandy" 
in  those  days,  and  had  taken  more  than  usual  pains 
with  my  dress  that  morning,  for  I  knew  I  would  have 
to  meet  the  ladies  of  the  household,  as  their  signatures 
were  necessary  to  the  deeds ;  and  being  aware  that  the 
Southern  ladies  were  most  merciless  critics  of  the 
costume  of  anyone  "  from  the  North,"  had  arrayed 
myself  in  what  was  considered  "  the   correct  thing " 
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in  New  York  at  that  time  for  a  morning  call — light 
colored  trousers,  white  vest,  black  walking  coat,  a 
Panama  hat  and  lavender  colored  gloves  ;  I  had  on 
also  a  blue  '*  butterfly  "  tie,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
a  little  butterfly,  composed  chiefly  of  small  diamonds, 
of  which  1  was  rather  proud.  It  nettled  me  a  little  to 
notice  that  the  Colonel — who  was  dressed  in  a  thread- 
bare black  suit  of  almost  antideluvian  cut — frequently 
looked  at  my  costume  as  if  he  wished  to  find  fault 
with  it. 

We  were  joined  at  the  plantation  by  a  Mr.  Dixon, 
the  Overseer,  and  the  thre»j  of  us  rode  over  the  lands 
together.  They  were  certainly  in  a  very  neglected 
state,  and  the  works  were  in  utter  ruin.  Not  a  piece 
of  machinery  was  worth  more  than  its  weight  as  old 
metal,  and  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  would  require  a 
large  outlay  to  put  the  place  in  good  running  order. 
Tl:e  land  was,  undoubtedly,  exceedingly  well  adapted 
for  growing  cotton,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  at  the 
ridiculously  low  price  at  which  1  could  get  it,  I  could 
easily  recoup  myself  in  two  or  three  years  for  any 
outlay  I  may  be  required  to  make,  provided  I  could  be 
sure  of  getting  labor.  On  this  head  I  did  not  find  Mr. 
Dixon  very  communicative.  He  was  evidently  imbued 
with  some  of  the  spirit  of  the  Colonel,  and  looked  at 
me  as  an  intruder  who  was  not  to  be  encouraged  ;  and 
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althougli  he  was  seemingly  as  anxious  as  bis  master 
that  I  should  buy,  still  he  did  not  appear  willing  to 
give  me  any  further  information  than  what  he  con- 
sidered absolutely  necessary.  I  bad  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  labor  since  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves ;  but  as  I  saw  a  number  of 
stalwart  negroes  and  negresses  about,  and  as  I  had 
great  confidence  in  the  "Almighty  Dollar"  as  a  motive 
power,  and  rather  prided  myself  on  being  "  a  manager 
of  men,"  I  decided  on  buying  the  place,  feeling  confi- 
dent that  it  would  prove  even  more  remunerative  than 
I  had  anticipated. 

There  was  one  thing  which  rather  annoyed  me,  and 
that  was  with  reference  to  a  house  for  me  to  live  in. 
The  Overseer's  house,  a  pretty  comfortable  wooden 
structure,  had  been  partially  burnt  at  the  time  of 
Sherman's  march  and  had  never  been  repaired,  so  that 
only  two  rooms  in  it  were  at  all  habitable ;  and  the 
place  would  require  to  be  almost  rebuilt  before  I  could 
live  in  it.  I,  therefore,  renewed  my  proposal  to  the 
Colonel  to  purchase  the  homestead. 

"  It  is  not  for  sale,"  he  said  curtly.  "  The  Arm- 
strong family  has  lived  and  died  in  tliat  house  for 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years ;  and  what  is  left  of  the 
family  will  keep  it  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  keep  a 
roof  over  their  heads  at  all." 
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Nothing  more  could  be  said,  so  I  determined  to 
select  a  good  site  and  build  a  house  for  myself,  and 
meanwhile  to  reside  in  Macon.  I,  therefore,  informed 
the  Colonel  that  I  was  satisfied  with  the  place,  and 
ready  to  sign  the  dieds  and  pay  over  the  money. 

We  turned  our  horses  heads  towards  the  dwelling 
house,  and  I  noticed  that  the  Colonel  grew  more  and 
more  ill  at  ease  as  we  approached  it ;  that  he  looked 
more  and  more  frequently  at  me,  and  was  evidently 
struggling  to  compose  himself  to  say  something  to  me 
which  he  found  it  difficult  to  utter.  At  last,  when  we 
were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  house,  he  turned 
suddenly  to  Mr.  Dixon  and  said  sharply, 

"  Dixon,  why  the  mischief  don't  you  ride  on  and 
inform  Mrs.  Armstrong  that  we  will  meet  her  in  the 
library  in  ten  minutes  to  sign  those  papers,  if  it  is 
convenient  to  her  to  see  us.  Go  at  once,  what  are  you 
gaping  about  ? " 

Dixon  turned  an  angry  glance  on  him  for  an 
instant  as  if  about  to  reply, then  touched  his  horse  with 
his  whip  and  galloped  away.  The  moment  he  was 
gone  the  Colonel  laid  his  hand  on  my  horse's  bridle 
and  stopped  him,  saying,  more  politely  and  evidently 
with  a  greater  effort  to  keep  calm  than  he  had  ever 
used  before  in  addressing  me, 

"  Excuse  me  one  moment,  Mr.  Rawson,  I  have  a 
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word  to  say  to  you."  He  hesitated,  struggled  with 
himself  for  a  moment,  and  then  continued,  "  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  offensive  to  yon,  Mr.  Rawsou,  hut  I  must 
say  that  from  what  I  have  observed  of  you  I  should 
have  tliought  that  you  were  a  young  man  possessed  of 
some  little  feeling,  I  won't  say  delicacy  or  refinement, 
but  of  common  decency,  and  I  was  not  prepared  lor 
this  unfeeling  display,!  reallydidnot  expect  to  see  it." 

"  I  really  do  not  understand  you,  Colonel  Johns- 
ton," 1  said.  '*  As  to  yonr  opinion  of  me,  I  care  little 
abont  tiiat,  I  always  feel  and  act  as  a  gentleman  and  I 
wish  that  older  men  who  ujake  greater  pretentions  to 
the  title  ecu  id  say  as  much  ;  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
understand  wliat  you  mean  by  p  want  of  common 
decent  V  and  unfeeling  display." 

''  Not  11. »I .  "*?it !  Not  unfeeling  !  "  he  almost 
shrieked,  raising  his  riding  whip  as  if  to  strike  me. 
"  Then^  what  do  you  mean  by  this,  and  this?"  he 
yelled,  pointiiig  uith  his  whip  to  my  gloves  and  tie; 
"  and  all  tlie  rest  of  this  vulgar  trumpery  ?  "  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  general  sweep  of  his  whip,  which  took 
in  my  whole  person.  '*  I  call  it  confoundedly  indecent 
and  unfeeling  to  come  decked  out  in  this  fashion,  like 
a  shopman  out  for  a  holiday,  or  a  groom  going  to  see 
his  sweetheart ;  flashing  your  trumpery  jewellery  and 
vulgar  clothes   before   ladies   bowed   by  sorrow   and 
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suffering,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  which  is  as  solemn 
as  a  funeral  to  them.  I  call  it  indecent  and  unfeeling. 
Take  off  those  thino:s,''  he  added  fiercely,  pointing  to 
my  gloves,  "  Nobody  wears  gloves  like  those  but  a 
dandy  or  a  jackanapes  ;  and  pull  that  miserable  glass 
thing  out  of  your  tie  and  put  it  in  your  pocket." 

This  was  too  much.  I  had  managed  to  keep  my 
temper  through  all  his  former  insults  and  abuse,  be- 
cause I  had  made  up  my  mind,  before  I  met  him,  that 
I  would  not  let  any  impertinence  of  his  prevent  my 
purchasing  Mount  Houghton,  if  I  could  get  it  as  cheap 
as  I  expectv  ;  ;  but  now  this  attack  on  my  vanity  threw 
me  off  my  guard,  and  in  a  moment  I  was  as  angry  as 
he  was. 

''  Look  here.  Colonel  Johnston,"  I  said,  *■'  1  have 
put  up  with  your  insults  and  abuse  because  I  had 
determined  not  to  let  the  drivellin^s  of  an  old  fool 
turn  me  from  my  purpose  of  buying  this  place ;  but 
now  you  have  gone  too  far,  and  unless  you  instantly 
apologize  for  your  ungentlemanly  behaviour  towards 
me,  I  shall  ride  back  to  Macon,  give  up  all  thought  of 
purchasing  Mount  Houghton,  unless  the  owners  get  a 
sane  and  civil  person  to  act  for  them,  and  at  once  look 
out  for  a  plantation  the  agent  of  which  does  not  think 
that  the  best  way  to  obtain  a  man's  money  is  to  abuse 
the  clothes  in  which  he  carries  it."     I  turned  my  horee 
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as  I  spoke  and  rode  down  the  avenue  towards  the 
high  road  leading  to  Macon. 

I  had  not  ridden  fifty  yards  before  I  heard  the 
clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  in  hot  pursuit,  and  the  voice  of 
the  Colonel  crying,  almost  in  agony,  "  Stop — stop — for 
God's  sake,  stop ! "  I  reined  up,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
he  reached  me,  breathless,  wild  with  excitement  and 
scarcely  able  to  articulate,  I  never  have  seen  so 
terrible  a  face  as  his  presented  ;  rage,  hate,  fear,  mad- 
ness seemed  to  chase  each  other  across  it,  and  I  drew 
slightly  back  expecting  him  to  strike  me.  He  made 
no  effort  to  raise  his  arm,  however,  but  struggled  for  a 
few  seconds  to  master  his  passion  and  recover  articula- 
tion, then  he  blurted  out  in  disjointed  sentences : 

*^top — you  must  not  go — two  lives — two  pre- 
cious human  lives — in  your  breeches  pocket — and  I — 
old  fool,  old  fool— going  to  sacrifice  them.  Come 
back —I'm  an  old  man — foolish — hct  tempered — say 
what  don't  mean — excuse  rudeness.  Sir,  I — I — ,"  he 
drew  himself  up  proudly  and  with  a  great  effort  said,  "  I 
apologize,  Sir,  for  my  rudeness,  a  gentleman  can  do  no 
more  than  that." 

What  did  he  mean,  was  he  crazy,  or  drunk,  talk- 
ing about  two  lives  in  my  breeches  pocket  ?  No,  he 
was  quite  sane  and  had  rapidly  recovered  his  compo- 
sure, so  that  he  was  now  quite  calm. 
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"  Excuse  me,  Colonel  Johnston,"  I  said  with  as 
much  irony  as  I  could  command,  "  if  I  say  that  all 
your  allusions  to  my  wearing  apparel  are  enigmatical 
to  me,  and  that  I  utterly  fail  to  see  how  I  can,  in  any 
sense,  have  two  human  lives  in  my  breeches  pocket." 

"  I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  hasty  temper,"  he 
said  very  calmly,  "  it  has  almost  sacrificed  two 
precious  human  lives,  In  that  house  yonder,"  he  went 
on,  pointing  to  the  building,  "  lies  a  boy,  a  noble  boy, 
dying  by  inches  from  a  wound  inflicted  by  a  Yankee 
bullet.  Fe  is  the  last  male  of  his  race,  and  his  mother's 
life  hangs  upon  his.  Two  precious  lives  suspended  by 
a  very  slender  thread.  Nothing  can  save  his  life,  it* 
is  only  a  question  of  time  when  he  will  die ;  but 
change,  luxury,  care,  may  lengthen  his  life  for  years, 
and  by  the  prolongation  ot  his  life  we  hope  to  save 
his  mol-her's.  This  climate  is  killing  him,  his  physician 
told  me  last  night  he  would  not  live  another  month  if 
he  remained  liere.  The  family  has  no  means  of 
raising  a  dollar  except  by  the  sale  of  this  place.  We 
have  waited  in  vain  for  months  fcf  a  purchaser,  and  if 
you  do  not  complete  your  bargain  the  boy  may  die 
before  we  can  find  another  person  willing  to  buy  the 
plantation.  Sir,  you  have  the  money  about  you  to 
purchase  this  place,  will  you  complete  your  engage- 
ment, or  will  you  allow  the  ill-temper  of  an  old  fool  to 
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turn  you  from  your  purpose,  and  sacrifice  two  precious 
human  lives  ?" 

What  could  I  say,  what  could  I  do  ?  I  had  never 
thought  about  the  family  at  all ;  and  I  felt  as  much 
ashamed  of  myself  as  if  I  had  done  something  dishonest 
or  dishonorable,  although  I  really  could  not  see  that  I 
had  anything  to  blame  myself  for.  As  for  my 
clothes — I  would  have  given  a  thousand  dollars  at  that 
moment  to  have  had  on  my  old  sutler's  dress. 

"  Colonel,"  I  said,  "  there  is  no  necessity  ior 
apology.  I  regret  that  I  did  not  know  the  circum- 
stances of  the  family  better,  and  believe  me  I  had  not 
the  most  remote  intention  of  causing  pain  or  annoy 
ance.  Let  us  get  this  business  completed  as  speedily 
as  possible  ;  the  ladies  must  be  tired  of  waiting   for 


us. 


?> 


I  extended  my  hand  to  him  as  I  spoke,  but  he 
either  did  not  see  it,  or  affected  not  to,  and  we  turned 
our  horses  heads  towards  the  house  again. 

At  the  foot  of  the  broad  flight  of  stone  steps 
leading  up  to  the  entrance  door,  stood  two  servants 
who  took  our  horses,  and  the  Colonel  and  I  walked  up 
side  by  side. 

The  library  was  a  very  spacious  appartment, 
heavily  draped  in  mourning,  which  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed since  the  death  of  the  Judsre ;  and  as  I  crossed  the 
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tlireshold  of  the  sombre  chamber  and  noticed  that  every 
person  in  it,  myself  excepted,  was  dressed  in  the 
deepest  mourning,  I  felt  like  a  butterfly  entering  a 
tomb. 

The  room  was  somewhat  dark,  but  as  my  sight 
became  accustomed  to  it  I  saw  a  wan  face  and  an 
emaciated  form  stretched  on  a  sofa  in  the  corner, 
carefully  sheltered  from  drauglits  ;  and  a  pale,  wan 
weary-looking  woman  bending  tenderly  over  the 
prostrate  figure.  No  need  to  be  told  they  were  mother 
and  son.  Nature  had  set  an  unmistakable  seal  of 
similitude  upon  both  countenances,  and  Nature's  master. 
Death  was  fast  placing  his  fatal  imprint  on  them  also. 
At  the  foot  of  the  couch  was  a  kneeling  figure, 
seemingly  that  of  a  girl,  and  standing  further  back 
were  two  ladies,  evidently  the  two  widowed  daughters. 
Tliese  persons,  the  two  lawyers  and  a  couple  of  negro 
servants  completed  the  occupants  of  the  room. 

"  This,"  said  the  Colonel  waving  his  arm  towards 
ne,  "  is  the  person  who  has  purchased  the  plantarion. 
Everything  is  completed,  I  believe,  the  lawyers  are 
agreed  as  to  the  papers  and  there  is  nothing  wanting 
but  the  signatures.  Margaret,"  he  continued  turning  to 
the  elder  lady,  "  you  sign  bore."  She  took  the  pen 
and  tremblingly  traced  her  name  where  his  finger 
indicated,  and  a  tear  which  would  not  be  stayed  fell  on 
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the  paper  slightly  blotting  the  name.  The  Colonel,  as 
one  of  the  Executors  to  the  Judge's  will  signed  next, 
and  his  signature  was  as  bold  as  his  words  usually  were, 
albeit  there  was  a  little  tremor  in  his  fingers,  and  the 
mighty  flourish  with  which  he  finished  looked  slightly 
draggled  and  uncertain. 

Owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  Judge's  will,  it  was 
necessary  (b^t  the  signatures  of  all  the  children  should 
be  attached  ,  »d  the  deed  was  next  taken  to  the  sofa 
where  the  pale,  thin  youth  lay.  Very  slowly,  very  feebly 
and  irresolutely  the  long  transparent  fingers  trembled 
across  the  page,  and  it  seemed  to  ray  excited  imagination 
that  death  would  be  the  swifter  of  the  two,  and  arrest 
them  ere  they  had  completed  their  task.  At  last  he 
had  finished  and  sank  back  exhausted,  and  the  two 
married  sisters  advanced  and  rapidly  traced  their  names. 
Then  tliere  was  a  moments  pause  and  the  mother's 
voice  pronounced  one  word,  very  low,  but  clearly  and 
distinctly. 

"  Laura  ?" 

Slowly  the  crouching  figure  at  the  foot  of  the 
sofa  arose  and  advanced  towards  the  table,  shivering 
slightly  as  it  did  so.  One  moment  she  glanced  towards 
her  mother,  then  stepped  into  the  strip  of  sunlight 
which  fell  through  a  partly  opened  window  athwart 
the  table,  and  for  one  instant  turned  her  glance  full 
on  me. 
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In  that  brief  space  of  time,  but  a  fractional  part 
of  a  second,  my  fate  was  sealed  for  life. 

I  remember  that  when  1  was  quite  a  boy  I  had  a 
shock  of  electricity  administered  to  me,  and  it  threw 
me  olf  my  feet.  It  was  not  the  strength  of  the  shock, 
for  the  battery  was  a  weak  one,  but  it  was  its  extreme 
suddenness  and  complete  unexpectedness  which  had 
the  effect ;  and  so  it  was  in  the  short  instant  in  which 
my  eyes  met  those  of  Laura  Armstrong  turned  full 
towards  me  for  the  first  time. 

My  Laura  from  thenceforth,  evermore. 

What  did  I  see  in  that  face  ?  Beauty  ?  Yes ; 
but  not  beauty  alone.  There  was  something  more  ;  a 
wondrous  something  which  was  not  fear,  and  yet 
seemed  like  it ;  which  was  not  shame,  and  yet  had 
shame's  half  guilty  look  ;  something  there  was  of 
pleading  and  something  of  entreaty  ;  and  yet,  over  all 
these,  there  was  a  look  of  truth,  of  honesty  of  purpose 
and  of  high  courage  to  carry  that  purpose  out.  All 
was  so  quick  that  I  was  scarcely  conscious  that  I  had 
caught  her  glance,  ere  she  looked  down,  drew  the 
paper  towards  her  and  prepared  to  append  her  signa- 
ture. 

"  One  moment,  if  you  please,  Miss  Laura,"  said 
my  lawyer,  Mr.  Scratchpen,  staying  her  hand,  with  a 
smile,  "  The  will  of  the  late  Judge  provides  that  the 
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property  shall  neither  be  mortgaged,  sold  or  divided 
until  the  youngest  child — which  is  yourself — shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  ;  I  know  that 
young  ladies  generally  have  an  objection  to  telling 
their  ages,  but  I  must  ask — it  is  a  mere  formality — 
how  old  are  you  ?  " 

She  had  drawn  back  into  the  shadow  again,  and 
had  grown  deathly  pale  for  an  instant,  but  flushed  up 
rapidly,  and  that  curious  look  I  had  noticed  again 
flashed  for  a  second  in  her  eyes  as  she  answered, 
almost  inaudiblv — 

"  Twenty "     Was  there  another  sound  ?     My 

listening  i acuities  stretched  to  their  utmost  tension 
could  catch  notliini?  more. 

"  Twenty-one,"  said  the  voice  of  Mr.  Scratchpen, 
very  merrily.  "  Quite  correct.  I'll  keep  your  secret," 
he  continued  turning  towards  her,  "  and  see  that  it  is 
not  betrayed  to  any  of  the  young  gallants  in  the 
neighborhood.  And  when  was  your  birthday — it  is 
only  another  formality." 

"  The  twenty ^ight  of  September,"  she  answered 
quite  distinctly  ;  and  the  date  became  flxed  in  my 
memory  never  to  be  effaced. 

"  And  to-dav  is  the  nineteenth  of  October,"  re- 
joined  Mr.  Scratchpen.  "  Quite  correct  again  ;  you 
have  nearly  a  month  to  spare.     Allow  me  to  congrat- 
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ulate  you  on  having  attained  your  majority,  Miss 
Laura.  Be  kind  enough  to  sign  here,  please,"  and  his 
finger  was  directed  to  the  spot  wliere  the  vacant  seal 
awaited  her  signature. 

How  long  she  seemed  about  it !  Would  the  stiff, 
bloodless  fingers  ever  drag  the  light  quill  pen  over  the 
paper  ?  Yes,  it  was  done  ;  and  with  a  sigh  she  drew 
back  and  threw  herself  once  more  at  the  foot  of  the 
sofa,  with  her  face  hidden  iii  the  rug  wliicii  covered 
the  wasted  limbs  of  the  poor  sufl^erer. 

Was  it  fancy,  or  did  a  slight  sigh  of  relief  escape 
the  bosoms  of  all  present,  except  my  lawyer  and 
myself  ? 

"  Now  Mr.  Rawson,"  chirped  out  the  cheery  voice 
of  Mr.  Scratch  pen,  "your  signature,  and  those  of  the 
witnesses,  and  the  business  is  done." 

'•  I  will  not  sign  !" 

Was  it  I  who  spoke  'i  It  was  not  I  who  screamed, 
nor  1  who  uttered  a  half  suppressed  oath.  I  must  have 
spoken,  yet  I  could  not  have  sworn  to  my  own  voice, 
nay,  could  not  have  asserted  whether  I  spoke,  or 
whether  sound  came  from  my  lips  without  my  own 
volition.  For  the  last  few  seconds,  thoughts  had  been 
chasing  each  other  through  my  brain  with  such 
lightning-like  velocity  that  to  form  any  consecutive 
chain  was  an  impossibility,  yet  all  suddenly  seemed 
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clear,  and  advancing  to  the  centre  table,  I  drew  from 
my  pocket — the  pocket  which  "held  the  lives" — a 
small  roll  of  ten  one  thousand  dollar  United  Statot^ 
notes,  and  spread  them  out  before  the  lawyers. 

"  I  will  not  sign  !"  I  said  again  quite  clear  and 
Joud,  and  I  knew  it  was  my  own  voice,  of  my  own 
free  will  and  accord  this  time. 

"  You're  an  infernal  scoundrel,  sir,"  hissed  the 
Colonel  in  my  ear,  "  and  as  soon  as  I  get  you  outside 
I'll  have  much  pleasure  in  spitting  you." 

"  I  will  not  sign,"  I  said,  for  the  third  time.  "  I 
absolutely  refuse  to  be  made  a  party  to  this  swindle  ; 
for  it  is  a  swindle,  a  base,  false,  shameless  swindle,  and 
I  will  not  allow  it  to  be  perpetrated.  One  moment, 
Colonel,"  I  continued,  as  he  tried  to  interrupt  me,  "  I 
will  attend  to  you  presently.  I  could  not  understand, 
until  a  few  seconds  ago,  how  so  valuable  a  property 
could  be  allowed  to  go  for  such  a  song  as  I  offered  for 
it.  Of  course,  it  was  not  my  place  to  offer  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  land  which  I  desired  to  purchase,  but 
everyone  in  this  room  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  this 
place,  even  in  its  present  condition,  is  worth  more  than 
double  the  amount  I  have  offered  for  it,  and  that  with 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  outlay  would  be 
worth  five  or  six  times  that  sum  ;  but  everybody  in 
the  room  also  knew  what   up  to  a  few  seconds  ago  I 
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did  not  know — that  no  legal  title  for  either  sale  or 
mortgage  can  be  given  until  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
next  September,  when — and  not  until  then — Miss 
Laura  Armstrong  will  become  of  age." 

Silence,  dead  silence,  now  reigned  throughout  the 
room,  broken  only  by  a  few  half-stifled,  passionate 
sobs  from  the  foot  of  the  sofa. 

"  I  am  perfectly  well  aware,"  I  went  on,  "  that 
my  title  would  never  have  been  disputed,  and  that 
next  year  when  Miss  Laura  becomes  of  age  I  would  be 
given  a  good  title ;  but  1  will  not  allow  this  property 
to  be  sold  for  one-third  its  value  merely  because  there 
is  a  pressing  necessity  for  a  certain  amount  of  money 
at  once.  I  have  been  told  to-dav  that  I  had  '  two 
lives — two  precious  human  lives'  in  my  breeches 
pocket.  I  have  taken  them  out  of  it,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  put  them  in  again.  There  they  are,"  and  I 
took  the  roll  of  bills  and  passed  them  to  Mr.  Cranchett, 
the  family  lawyer.  "1  place  that  sum  in  your  hands, 
Mr.  Cranchett,  as  the  legal  adviser  of  this  family,  on 
the  condition  that  it  be  applied  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  that  it  would  have  been  had  I  signed  that 
paper  which  would  have  made  me  the  nominal  owner 
of  Mount  Houghton  plantation  ;  and  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  next  September  I  will  claiui  a  mortgage  for 
the  amount,  unless  some  other  arrans^oment  can  be 
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made  in  the  meanwhile.  I  have  a  propor-al  to  make  to 
you,  Mr.  Cranchett,  which  I  think  will  be  satisfactory 
to  all  parties,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  yon  as  soon  as  convenient.  For  the  present, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  you  good  day,"  and  I 
walked  out  of  the  library,  quite  as  much  surprised  at 
myself  as  anyone  1  left  behind  me  could  be. 

As  I  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  verandah  before 
descending  to  mount  my  horse,  a  heav}^  hand  was  laid 
on  my  shoulder  and  I  felt  myself  half  turned  round  to 
meet  the  Colonel,  who  stood  facing  me. 

"  Mr.  Rawson,"  he  said  very  courteously  extend- 
ing his  hand,  "  will  you  do  me  the  honor  of  shaking 
hands  with  me  ?  Thank  you.  You  have  raised  my 
opinion  of  human  nature,  sir,  and  disabused  my  mind 
of  a  great  deal  of  what  was,  perhaps,  unjust  prejudice. 
I  trust  we  shall  learn  to  know  and  esteem  each  other 
better  in  the  future." 

He  passed  down  the  steps  towards  the  horses, 
whither  I  was  about  to  follow  him  when  1  felt  a  pretty 
strong  tug  at  the  bottom  of  my  trousers,  and  looking 
down  saw  a  very  pretty  little  black-and-tan  terrier 
pulling  away  most  industriously. 

A  fondness  for  dogs,  especially  terriers,  has 
always  been  one  of  my  weaknesses ;  and  stooping  I 
lifted  the  little  fellow  in  my  arms  and  began  to  fondle  it. 
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"  What  a  little  beauty  this  is,"  I  called  out  to  the 
Colonel,  who  was  just  mounting ;  ''  I'd  give  anything 
to  get  as  well-bred  a  dog  as  this." 

"  Would  you  ?"  said  a  sweet,  soft  voice,  and  Laura 
advanced  towards  me  from  the  hall  door.  "  Then 
would  you  mind  accepting  Lucy  from  me  ;  she  is  all 
my  own  and  I  have  two  more,  and  I  would  be  so  glad 
if  you  would  take  her ;  and,  Oli,  Mr.  Rawson,"  she 
cried,  "  I  do  want  so  much  to  thank  you  for  saving  me 
from  an  awful  sin  to-day,  for  indeed,  indeed  I  would 
have  sworn  to  anything  to  have  got  poor  Harold  and 
Mamma  away  ;  and  it  was  so  good,  and  kind,  and 
generous  of  you — "  and  the  tears  came  into  her  bright 
eyes  as  she  held  out  her  hands  towards  me. 

I  seized  them  both  eagerly  and  by  so  doing 
dropped  the  little  terrier  to  tlie  floor,  where  she  yelped 
most  vigorously.  Laura  and  I  sto(>ped  simultaneously 
to  pick  up  the  fallen  pet.  Our  heads  almost  touched, 
a  stray  lock  blew  acrovss  my  face,  and — 

•' Mr.  Rawson,  do  you  intend  riding  into  town 
with  me  ?"  called  out  the  Colonel,  and  in  another 
moment  I  was  in  the  saddle  juid  on  my  way  back  to 
Macon,  with  Lucy  in  my  pocket. 
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HOW   THE   STORY  WAS    RECEIVED. 

5URRAH !  Hurrah  ! "  shouted  Archer  as  Rawson 
paused,  and  refilled  his  pipe   which  he  had 

o     lield  empty  in  his  hand  while  speaking,  "  we 
have  got  the  dog  at  last ! " 

"  Don  t  be  too  jubilant,"  said  Langton,  reaching 
for  a  match,  "  it's  only  a  puppy,  we'll  have  to  wait  for 
it  to  grow  up,  and  if  it  is  as  long  coming  to  '  years  of 
discretion  '  as  it  has  been  coming  intr  *^he  story  it  will 
be  next  Christmas  before  it  become?       host." 

"  Well,  boys,"  laughed  Rawson  good-humordly — 
for  he  knew  that  Langton  and  Archer  were  only 
chaffing,  "you've  got  me  in  a  confidential  mood  to-night, 
and  I  must  be  allowed  to  tell  my  story  my  own  way. 
It  would  not  hang  well  together  if  I  gave  you  only  the 
dog  part  and  left  out  the  rest ;  but  I'll  cut  it  short  if 
you  would  prefer  it." 

'*  Oh  no !  by  no  means,"  cried  Archer,  "  we  were 
only  chaffing ,  it's  much  better  as  you  tell  it,  and  I  am 
getting  quite  interested  in  your  love  affairs.  It  wouldn't 
be  fair,  I  suppose,  to  ask  if  she  became  Mrs.  Rawson,  and 
you  liv^d  happily  together  for  ever  after  as  it  always 
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happenB  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  in  fairy  tales." 
Rawson  shook  his  head  sadly  and  answered,  "1  did 
not  intend  to  mention  Laura's  name  when  1  commenced, 
but,  somehow,  speaking  of  the  South  at  all  naturally 
led  me  to  think  of  her,  and  I  may  as  well  tell  you  my 
whole  experience  in  the  land  of  '  the  salt  of  the  earth. » 
You  will  hear  in  good  time  how  my  love  affair  ended." 

"  I  never  cud  abear  them  gals  as  made  a  fuss  about 
tellin'  their  hages,"  said  the  Missus.  "Pm  sure  I  never 
told  no  lies  about  'ow  old  1  wus ;  an'  I  don't  care  not 
the  valler  of  a  fardin'  who  knows  I'll  bo  iif ty-one  cum 
the  day  afore  next  Good  Friday,  if  I  lives,"  and  she 
looked  around  with  a  satisfied  smile.  *^  The  Missus  " 
had  been  fifty-five  according  to  the  census  taken  five 
years  before,  and  "  the  boys "  knew  it  and  smiled 
quietly,  but  said  nothing. 

'*  Rawson  !  "  called  out  the  dark  man  in  tlie  corner, 
^'give  my  compliments  to  the  Colonel  and  say  I 
apologize.  J3y  Jove,  sir,  I  do.  The  Colonel  is  a  brick 
and  he  was  quite  right  to  make  you  take  off  those 
gloves.  The  idea  of  a  man  wearing  lavender  gloves 
when  he  was  riding— perfectly  ridiculous,  you  know  !" 

"  I  don't  wonder  as  how  you  lused  yer  tempir 
with  that  cantankerous  ole  thing,  Mr.  Rawson,"  re- 
marked ^e  Missus,  "  Fur  thers  sum  peple  that 
worritsum    ther  ain't    never    no  gettin'   along    with 
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them  ;  an'  so  I  tells  the  Boss  when  he  conies  a  tearin' 
an'  a  swearin'  around.  *  Boss,'  sez  I,  *  them  as  puts 
bad  words  outer  ther  mouths  shows  they  aint  got  no 
good  brains  in  ther'eds,'  sez  I,  "an'  thet  old  Colonel 
must  ha'  been  most  aggerawatin'  with  'is  '  Yankee 
counter-jumpers'  an'  sich  like  fullishness.  Thers 
good  an'  bad  of  all  sorts  in  the  world,  thats'  what  I 
sez,  an'  thers  good  uns  in  the  dry  goods  stores  as  well 
as  elsewheres ;  tho'  I  will  say  as  some  on  'em  is  most 
purvokin'  with  ther  Antimecasser  Oil,  an'  ther  pc- 
fume  till  they  smells  that  yu  ken  tell  'em  a  comin' 
more'n  'ulf  a  block  orf." 

"  Colonel's  a  brick ! "  again  shouted  the  dark  man 
in  the  corner.  "A  brick,  sir  by,  Jove!  Capital  idea 
that  al>out  your  breeches  pocket." 

"  I'm  sure  Mr.  Clem,"  said  the  Missus  address- 
ing the  dark  man,  whose  name  was  Clemments,  "  I 
dunno  'ow  yu  kin  say  so,  fur  grater  fullishness  then 
t^ilkin'  about  havin'  peple  in  yer  trouses  pokit  I  never 
heer'd,  eving  if  they  wus  ever  so  big.  An'  the  trum- 
pery stuff  as  they  puts  in  the  poktts  uv  them  reddy 
made  pants  I  never  seed  the  like  on,  an'  they  don't 
bear  no  wate  in  'em  at  all,  but  jest  busts  out  like  eo 
much  paper." 

"  I  don't  want  to  hurry  you,  Rawson,"  said  Thor- 
ton,"  but  if  you  have  finished  your  pipe  you  had  better 
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get  on,  it;  is  nearly  eleven  o'clock  and  we  want  to 
welcome  Christmas  with  a  jug  of  punch  at  twelve, 
you  know." 

"  I'm  ready,"  replied  Kawson,  aiid  resumed  his 
story. 
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ACT  III. 


HOW    LUCY    SAVED    HER   M  lSTEB  8    LIFE. 

^N  the  following  morning  I  had  a  long  interview 
with   Mr.  Cranchett  and   the  Colonel,  during 
which  I  laid  my  proposal  before  them,  and  it 
was  fully  discussed  in   all  its  bearings  and 
finally  agreed  to. 

What  I  proposed  was  that  instead  of  purchasing 
the  plantation  I  should  take  charge  of  it  as  Overseer 
and  run  it  for  ten  years  on  shares,  I  to  furnish  all  the 
money  necessary  for  machinery,  etc.,  and  to  have  entire 
control  of  the  place.  For  this  I  was  to  receive  seven 
per  cent  on  whatever  sum  I  invested,  including  the 
$10,000  I.  had  already  advanced,  and  one-half  of  the 
net  profits  of  the  estate.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
contract  all  the  permanent  improvements  in  which  1 
had  invested  were  to  be  appraised,  and  I  was  either  to 
be  paid  for  them  in  cash  or  by  mortgage  for  ten  years 
at  seven  per  cent. 

There  was  one  clause  which  the  Colonel  insisted 
on  having  inserted  in  our  contract  which  I  did  not 
think  much  of  at  the  time,  but  which  I  afterwards 
bitterly  repented  liaving  allowed.     It  was  to  the  effect 
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that  after  the  expiration  of  one  year  the  Executors 
should  have  the  right  to  cancel  the  contract  by  giving 
me  three  months  notice,  and  refunding  all  advances 
with  ten  per  cent  additional ;  but  if  the  clause  was  not 
taken  advantage  of  within  eighteen  months,  then  the 
contract  was  to  hold  good  for  the  whole  term. 

"  I  do  not  doubt,  Mr.  Rawson,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"  but  that  you  intend  to  act  with  perfect  fairness  and 
honesty  in  this  matter ;  but  you  see  that  unless  I,  as 
the  Executor  to  the  estate  reserve  some  slight  discre- 
tionary power  in  my  hands,  I  turn  over  the  entire  con- 
trol absolutely  to  you,  almost  an  entire  stranger  ;  and 
I  would  be  neglecting  my  duty  to  poor  Armstrong's 
children  if  I  did  not  tak^  every  proper  precaution  to 
protect  their  interests.  Tiiis  is  not  in  anyway  intended 
as  an  expression  of  want  of  contidence  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  have  the  highest  confidence  in  you,  but  acting 
as  I  am  for  others,  I  must  be  cautious." 

The  Colonel's  manner  towards  me  Iiad  undergone 
a  great  change  since  the  previous  day.  He  had  entirely 
abandoned  his  offensive  style,  and,  indeed,  treated  me 
with  almost  studied  politeness ;  but  I  felt  the  change 
more  keenly  than  I  had  his  previous  rudeness.  We 
had  simply  dropped  into  what  he  would  have  called 
our  "proper  places."  He  was  the  Southern  gentle  t,^  i 
polite  and  almost  condescending  in  his  manner  towards 
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those  below  him  in  the  social  scale  ;  and  I  was  *^  the 
Overseer"  wlio  had  advanced  some  money  to  promote 
his  own  interest,  and  who  might  be  trusted  and  depend- 
ed upon  to  a  certain  extent,  but  who  must,  neverthe- 
less, be  watched  and  made  occasionably  to  feel  that  he 
occupied  a  lower  rung  on  the  social  ladder,  and  must 
not  presume  on  his  toleration.  I  cannot  say  that  any 
words  of  the  Colonel's  conveyed  this  idea.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  polite  almost  to  affability  ;  had 
actually  dined  with  me  at  the  Hotel  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  had  not  made  a  single  remark  which  I 
could  construe  as  personally  offensive.  Still,  I  felt  that 
in  a  few  hours  a  strong  and  impenetrable  wall  had 
grown  up  between  us,  "  the  inexorable  law  of  Caste," 
and  that  I  was  as  powerless  to  either  break  through  or 
leap  over  as  if  I  was  bound  hand  an  i  foot. 

However,  I  was  not  in  love  with  the  Colonel, 
thank  goodness ;  and  although  I  desired  to  be  on  as 
friendly  and  familiar  terms  as  possible  with  him,  I 
thought  that  his  influence  one  way  or  the  other  would 
not  be  of  very  considerable  moment,  if  I  could  only 
succeed  in  interesting  the  feelings  of  the  object  of  my 
affections. 

Yes,  it  had  come  to  that.  1  knew  it  then  just  as  well 
as  I  know  it  now,  that  my  first,  last  and  only  love  was 
given  to  Laura  Armstrong  ;  and  that  if  I  failed  to  win 
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her  there  was  no  woman  in  the  world  whom  I  would 
care  to  win.  But  do  not  think  I  was  at  all  silly,  or 
sentimental  about  my  love.  Because  a  new  and 
marvellous  feeling  had  suddenly  grown  up  in  my  heart, 
it  did  not  follow  that  a  kindred  flame  should  have 
been  kindled  in  the  breast  of  the  object  of  my  love. 
I  knew  that  it  would  take  time,  years  perhaps,  before  I 
could  hope  for  any  return  ;  still  I  was  content  to  wait, 
and  bask  in  the  pleasant  firelight  of  the  glow  within 
me,  until  such  time  as  I  should  revel  in  the  broad 
sunshine  of  reciprocated  love. 

I  soon  got  affairs  into  working  order  on  the  plan- 
tation, had  new  buildings  put  up,  bought  a  large 
quantity  of  new  and  improved  machinery,  and  put 
nearly  the  whole  acreage  under  cultivation. 

I  found  that  my  only  diflSculty  would  be  with  the 
negroes.  They  would  not  work.  Lazy  and  indolent 
by  nature  they  insisted  upon  doing  nothing  now  that 
the  restraint  of  compulsory  labor  was  removed  ;  and 
seemed  to  think  that  the  Government  having  given 
them  their  freedom,  was  bound  to  give  them  enough 
to  eat  and  drink  and  support  them  in  idleness.  Most 
of  the  best  hands  had  loft  the  plantation  and  "  gone 
North  ;"  and  those  that  remained  would  only  work  or 
not  as  they  pleased,  and  a  day  or  two  at  a  time  was  aa 
about  as  much  as  they  could  be  got   to  do.     The 
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moment  they  had  enough  to  keep  them  for  a  few  dajB 
— and  it  is  wonderful  how  little  money  a  negro  can 
live  on — they  would  stop  working,  and  remain  idle 
until  necessity  again  compelled  them  to  labor.  Such 
an  aggravating  loi  of  rascals  to  get  along  with  I  never 
met ;  but  I  think  I  should  have  managed  them  pretty 
well  had  there  not  been  some  influence  at  work  against 
me  of  which  I  for  sometime  remained  ignorant.  The 
old  plantation  negroes  seemed  to  regard  me  in  the 
same  light  as  the  old  families  did  ;  that  is,  as  an  inter- 
loper who  had  no  business  there,  and  was  only  to  be 
tolerated  as  an  evil  which  could  not  be  got  rid  of,  but 
who  must  be  always  made  to  feel  that  he  had  no  right 
there  and  was  not  wanted.  My  money  was  taken  as  if 
it  was  a  favor  to  me,  or  a  right  to  be  exacted  from  me, 
labor  in  return  was  given  or  not  as  the  laborer  pleased  ; 
orders  were  either  obeyed  or  not  at  the  option  of  the 
servant,  who  seemed  to  think  that  he  conferred  quite  a 
favor  if  he  did  what  he  ordered  without  being  told 
more  than  three  or  four  tiires. 

Before  I  had  been  six  months  on  the  plantation  I 
was  sick  and  tired  of  the  constant  strain  on  me  in  striving 
to  get  these  lazy  rascals  to  work  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  one  set  purpose  I  would  have  given  up  the  whole 
thing,  gone  back  to  Canada  and  have  bought  a  farm 
where  I  could  have  been   prett}-  certain  of  obtaining 
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good  labor  so  long  as  I  was  willing  and  able  to  pay  for 
it.  I  had,  however,  set  myself  a  task  to  accomplish, 
and  it  needed  more  than  the  stubbomess,  laziness  and 
illwill  of  a  lot  of  negroes  to  tnrn  me  from  my  purpose. 

My  self-imposed  task  was  to  rebuild  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  the  Armstrong  family ;  to  place  Mount 
Houghton  once  more  in  the  position  it  had  formerly 
occupied  as  the  best  paying  plantation  in  the  vicinity 
of  Macon,  and  then — well  then  I  hoped  to  get  my 
reward,  not  in  money,  although  I  should,  of  course,  be 
financially  benefitted  on  account  of  my  working  the 
place  "  on  shares,''  but  in  the  renjard  and  esteem,  and 
later  on  in  the  love,  of  Laura. 

The  family  had  gone  away  the  second  day  after 
my  signing  the  contract  with  the  Executors.  I  had 
only  seen  them  once,  when  the  old  lady  thanked  me 
heartily  and  kindly  for  providing  the  means  of  "saving 
poor  Harold's  life,"  as  she  expressed  it ;  and  hoped 
that  1  would  be  successful  in  my  endeavours  to  work 
the  plantation  profitably,  but  she  had  no  great  hopes 
of  that  now  that  the  means  of  working  it — the  slaves 
— had  been  taken  away.  She  and  Harold  were  to  go 
to  Maderia  for  a  '  ear,  the  doctors  having  recommended 
that  salubrious  climate  as  the  one  most  likely  to  im- 
prove his  health ;  and  the  three  daughters  were  to  live 
with  a  cousin  in  New  Orleans  during  Mrs.  Armstrong's 
absence. 
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I  bad  a  few  minutes  talk  with  Laura,  and  she  was 
very  kind  and  affable  ;  but  I  was  not  foolish  enough 
to  flatter  myself  with  the  idea  that  she  entertained  any 
kinder  feeling  towards  me  than  that  of  gratitude  to  the 
man  who  had  done  a  kindly  action  to  her  family. 

She  thanked  me  very  prettily  for  what  I  had  done, 
and  told  me  frankly  that  the  whole  family  and  my  own 
lawyer  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  get  the  money 
which  alone  could  save  the  mother  and  son,  from  the 
first  stranger  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that 
she  was  not  of  age  ;  and  that  they  had  intended  to  give 
new  title  deeds  as  soon  as  she  could  legally  sign  them. 

*'  Everybody  in  the  South  is  ruined,"  she  said  ; 
"  We  could  not  get  a  dollar  from  the  Banks  because 
they  knew  we  cl  .Id  not  give  them  a  mortgage,  and 
mother  and  Harold  would  die  while  they  were  waiting 
for  me  to  come  of  age.  1  know  it  was  very  wicked  to 
say  I  was  twenty-one  when  I  was  not,  but  I  would 
have  done  an3^thing — yes,  anything,  stolen  even,  I  be- 
lieve— to  have  got  the  money  to  save  them.  You 
must  not  think  badly  of  me,  Mr.  Rawson,  because  I 
told  a  story,  for  we  never  meant  to  cheat  you,  and  you 
would  of  had  a  good  title  given  you  when  I  came  of 
age;  but  we  couldn't  wait — we  couldn't — couldn't — 
and  it  seemed  as  if  Providence  had  sent  you  here  jus  t 
on  purpose." 
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**  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  suppose  Providence  did  send 
me,  and  1  feel  very  greatly  obliged  to  Providence  for 
the  favor  she  has  done  me.  Believe  me,  Miss  Laura, 
I  am  extremely  happy  to  think  that  I  have  been  able 
to  be  of  some  service  to  your  family,  and  I  sincerely 
trust  that  the  health  of  your  mother  and  brother  may 
soon  be  entirely  restored. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said  sadly,  '*  that  will  never  be ! 
Poor  Harold,  you  may  have  saved  him  to  us  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  he  will  never  recover.  The  doctors  said 
he  would  not  live  a  month  if  ho  remained  here,  and 
we  were  afraid  that  if  he  died  we  should  lose  mother 
too.  She  has  been  ill  ever  since  father  died,  and  we  are 
afraid  that  Harold's  death  would  kill  her  if  it  occurred 
while  she  is  as  weak  as  she  is  now.  I  trust  you  will  be 
comfortable,  here  when  we  are  gone,"  she  continued, 
changing  the  subject.  '*  Cousin  Charles,"  that  was  the 
Colonel,  "  has  promised  to  see  to  it,  and,  of  course,  you 
will  occupy  this  house  while  we  are  away.  The 
Overseer's  house,  as  you  see,  was  burnt  by  those 
wretches  of  Yankees,  and  we  were  too  poor  to  re- 
build it." 

I  could  not  help  wondering  what  she  would  have 
thought  had  she  known  that  I  was  not  only  with  those 
"  wretches  of  Yankees,"  but  that  I  was  actually  present 
at  the  fire,  and  that  it  was  at  that  time  I  made  up  my 
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mind  to  purchase  the  place  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
if  I  conld  get  it  cheap  enough. 

"  That  is  a  little  beauty  of  a  dog  you  were  kind 
enough  to  give  me,"  I  said  presently.  "  She  is  growing 
quite  fond  of  me  already." 

"Oh,  is  she  I  Fan  had  three  such  lovely  little 
pups,  and  I  am  going  to  take  her  and  the  two  that  are 
left  with  me  to  New  Orleans.  Yon  must  take  lots  of 
care  of  Lucy  for  she  has  been  spoiled  a  little  bit  already » 
and  you  must  give  her  some  chicken  bones,  I  gave 
Dan  and  Tucker,  the  other  pups,  a  bone  each  to-day , 
and  it  was  such  fun  to  see  them  trying  to  pick  it." 

I  promised  that  Miss  Lucy  should  be  duly  supplied 
with  all  the  chicken  bones  she  required,  if  it  involved 
the  destruction  of  every  chicken  in  the  South  to  satisfy 
her  appetite ;  and  after  a  word  or  two  more  she  bade 
me  "  good-bye,"  shaking  hands  heartily,  and  went 
to  superintend  the  arrangements  for  the  intended 
departure. 

I  soon  settled  down  into  a  quiet,  hum-drum  life, 
working  hard  all  day  and  spending  my  evenings  for 
the  most  part  alone  reading,  for  I  did  not  care  to 
associate  with  my  new  neighbors  of  the  corn-doctor  and 
pack-peddler  class,  and  the  old  families  did  not  care  to 
associate  with  me ;  so  between  the  two  I  was  left 
pretty  much  to  myself.     The  Colonel  rode  out  occa- 
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Bionally  to  view  the  improvements  1  was  making,  and 
generally  dined  with  me ;  but  although  he  was  quite 
affable  nothing  like  friendship  or  intimacy  sprung  up 
between  us.  He  kept  me  in  ray  "  proper  place  "  as  he 
would  have  termed  it,  and  I  resented  the  implied 
superiority  and  did  not  try  to  make  our  relationship 
towards  each  other  go  any  further  than  that  of  mere 
business  acquaintances.  He  introduced  me  to  a  few 
of  the  Squires  of  "  the  old  stock  " — the  Colonel  never 
spoke  to  any  of  the  new  comers  at  all— as,  "  Our  new 
Overseer,  Mr.  Rawson,"  and  I  felt  that  I  was  put  in 
my  "  proper  place  "  at  once  by  them,  and  never  tried 
to  cultivate  their  acquaintance. 

So  more  than  a  year  passed.  My  improvements 
worked  well.  The  first  crop  had  been  excellent,  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  I  had  had  in  getting  labor ;  and 
the  second  crop  promised  to  be  more  than  double  the 
first,  so  that  from  a  business  standpoint  everything 
seemed  promising  well. 

In  my  love  affairs  I  had,  of  course,  made  no 
progress ;  but  I  had  heard  of  Laura  frequently — far 
more  frequently  than  I  had  at  first  supposed  I  would. 
The  Colonel  occasionally  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
his  cousins,  and  never  failed  to  inform  me  of  the 
event,  and  that  "  the  ladies  were  all  well,"  precisely  as 
he  conveved  the  same  information  to  the  butler  and 
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the  housekeeper ;  but  I  had  a  better  source  of  iuforraa- 
tion  than  the  Colonel,  and  I  was  kept  much  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  movements  of  *^the 
young  ladies  "  than  any  one  suspected. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  occupation  of  Now 
Orleans  1  was  sutler  to  one  of  the  regiments  quartered 
there,  and  became  acquainted  with  a  young  lawyer,  to 
whom,  it  chanced,  I  was  able  to  extend  several  little 
courtesies.  We  had  kept  up  a  desultory  sort  of  corres- 
pondence since,  and  as  soon,  therefore,  as  Laura  had 
gone  to  New  Orleans  1  began  to  be  more  prompt  and 
regular  with  my  letters  to  Harrison,  thinking  that  as 
he  was  a  member  of  an  old  Southern  family  he  would, 
probably,  meet  my  Laura,  if  she  went  much  into 
society.  It  happened  that  Harrison  was  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  Andovers,  with  whom  Laura  and 
her  sisters  were  staying,  and  I  seldom  received  a  letter 
from  him  which  did  not  contain  some  mention  of  "  the 
Armstrong  girls,"  as  he  usually  styled  them.  From 
him  I  learned  that  they  seldom  went  into  society, 
received  but  few  visitors  and  made  no  new  acquain- 
tances, so  that  my  mind  was  partly  relieved  from  the 
fear  of  a  possible  rival. 

I  received  two  letters  from  Mrs.  Armstrong  from 
Madeira,  one  on  her  arrival,  and  another  about  a  year 
later,  telling  me  that  Harold  had  recovered  wonder- 
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fully  und  that  they  expected  to  be  home  in  December, 
and  giving  some  directions  about  domestic  arrange- 
ments she  wished  me  to  have  made. 

The  coming  home  of  the  family  caused  my 
removal  from  "  the  great  house,"  as  the  darkies  call  it, 
to  the  Overseer's  house  which  I  had  re-built  and 
furnished  comfortably,  and  into  which  1  moved  a 
couple  of  weeks  before  the  family  returned. 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  thought  1  could  have  got 
on  better  with  the  negroes  had  it  not  been  for  some 
influence  being  at  work  which  I  did  not  discover  for 
a  long  time.  I  had  noticed  that  some  of  the  negroes  — 
especially  those  most  attached  to  the  family — seemed 
to  have  u  particular  dislike  to  me,  for  what  reason  I 
could  not  discover  until  1  found  it  out  by  accident  one 
evening  shortly  after  1  moved  into  the  Overseer's 
house.  The  occupancy  of  this  house  was  shared  with 
me  by  Dixon,  the  former  Overseer,  whom  1  had 
retained  as  an  assistant,  finding  him  a  useful  fellow,  but 
rather  given   to  making  too  free  with  the  negroes. 

Dixon  and  1  had  got  on  very  well  together,  and  I 
was,  therefore,  very  much  surprised  one  evening  while 
smoking  a  pipe  on  the  verandah  to  overhear  part  of  a 
conversation  between  two  negroes,  which  caused  me  to 
suspect  that  he  had  been  secretly  prejudicing  the  old 
hands  against  me   by  stating  some  absurd  stories  to 
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my  discredit.  I  determined  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and,  after  a  few  days'  enquiry,  was  amazed  to  hear  the 
number  and  variety  of  tales  which  had  been  circulated 
amongst  the  negroes  about  me,  most  of  wliich  I  could 
trace,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Dixon.  I  found  that  I 
was  a  defaulting  Army  Paymaster  ;  that  I  had  three 
wives  in  various  parts  of  the  Northern  States;  that  I 
had  been  three  years  in  Sing-Sing  prison  for  burglary ; 
that  I  had  been  horsewhipped  in  Washington  for 
insulting  the  wife  of  a  Congressman  ;  that  I  had  been 
in  jail  in  Richmond  for  forgery  ;  that  I  had  been 
lynched  in  Texas  for  horse  stealing,  and  was  cut  down 
by  my  confederates  before  I  was  quite  dead,  and  half 
a  dozen  other  stories  quite  as  ridiculous.  Tlie  two 
lies  which  turned  the  darkies  most  against  me  were 
that  I  was  the  man  who  had  given  Harold  Armstrong 
the  wound  from  the  effect  of  which  he  was  dying ;  and 
that  I  had  forced  the  Judge's  widow  to  sign  a  paper 
giving  me  entire  control  of  the  plantation,  and  that  I 
was  robbing  the  family  "  right  and  left"  for  my  own 
benefit. 

I  was  perfectly  astonished  at  what  I  heard  ;  and  it 
now  recurred  to  me  that  the  Colonel's  manner  had 
grown  somewhat  colder  and  stiffcr  towards  me  of  late, 
and  that  on  two  or  three  occasions  it  harl  appeared 
to  me  as  if  some    of   my    acquaintances   in    Macon 
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had  been  inclined  to  be  less  civil  to  me  than 
formerly.  Of  course,  they  had  heard  some  of  these 
absurd  stories,  and  I  certainly  could  not  blame  any 
man  who  had  heard  half  as  much  about  me  as  I  had  in 
the  two  days  I  was  making  enquiries,  for  evincing  a 
desire  to  drop  my  acquaintance. 

At  first  I  could  think  of  no  cause  or  reason  for 
Dixon's  rascally  conduct ;  but  suddenly  that  clause  in 
the  contract,  of  which  he  was  perfectly  well  aware, 
occurred  to  me,  and  the  whole  thing  was  clear.  The 
condition  of  the  plantation  had  changed  wonderfully 
during  the  time  I  had  had  control  of  it.  The  first  crop 
had  been  excellent,  considering  tlie  small  quantity  of 
land  I  could  get  under  cultivation,  on  account  of  the 
diflSculty  I  had  had  in  getting  the  negroes  to  work, 
and  the  present  crop  promised  to  be  nearly  three 
times  as  great  as  the  first.  The  buildings  and  machinery 
were  worth  every  cent  1  had  expended  on  them,  and 
the  whole  place  was  in  such  good  condition  that  any 
Bank  in  Georgia  would  willingly  advance  enough 
money  to  repa}  all  I  had  expended  ;  and  I  remembered 
that  Laura  was  of  age  now,  and  a  good  mortgage  could 
be  executed. 

I  saw  quite  clearly  that  Dixon's  object  was  to 
get  the  Colonel  so  prejudiced  against  me  that  he  would 
claim  his  reserved  right  to  break  the  contract,  and  then 
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Dixon  would  be  reinstated  in  his  old  place  as  Overseer; 
and  1  cursed  my  folly  in  ever  having  consented  to  the 
insertion  of  that  clause  at  a  time  when  I  could  have 
forced  the  Colonel  to  do  pretty  much  as  I  pleased.  I 
determined  to  have  a  talk  with  the  Colonel  on  the 
subject  at  once  ;  but  thought  that  it  would  be  only  fair 
to  Dixon  that  I  should  speak  to  him  first  about  the 
matter,  and  as  I  had  sent  him  to  Atlanta  on  business 
which  would  detain  him  a  few  days  I  concluded  to 
wait  for  his  return  before  speaking  to  the  Colonel. 

Early  in  December  the  family  returned  home. 
Mrs.  Armstrong  and  Harold  had  gone  to  New  Orleans 
to  join  the  girls,  and  they  all  came  home  together. 
Harold  had  certainly  improved  wonderfully  in  health, 
and,  although  he  would  never  be  strong,  appeared  as 
if  he  might  live  many  years.  Flis  mother  had  entirely 
recovered^  and  seemed  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of 
life  on  a  long  term. 

What  can  I  say  of  Laura  ?  She  was  more  beauti- 
ful than  over,  and  1  felt  almost  sick  with  happiness  as 
she  shook  hands  warmly  with  me,  and  complimented 
me  on  looking  so  well  after  all  the  hard  work  I  must 
have  had. 

"  And  that  is  Lucy,  I  suppose,"  she  exclaimed 
seeing  my  dog,  which  had  followed  me.  "  Oh  my, 
how  she  has  grown  !  Why,  I  should  never  have  known 
her." 
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Considering  the  fact  that  the  dog  was  only  six 
weeks  old  when  she  last  saw  it,  and  that  it  was  now 
nearly  sixteen  months  old,  and  had  been  the  proud 
mother  of  three  pups,  that  was  not  surprising. 

This  mention  of  Lucy  reminds  me  that  for  a  dog 
story  there  has  been  remarkably  little  dog  in  this  one 
so  far ;  but  do  not  get  impatient,  you  will  have 
enough  of  the  dog  bye  and  bye.  Lucy  had  been  a 
great  comfort  to  me  the  past  year — yes,  a  real,  genuine 
comfort,  that  is  the  word.  In  the  first  place,  she  was 
Laura's  gift,  tho  only  one,  perhaps,  I  would  ever  have 
from  her,  and  I  prized  her  dearly  on  that  account ;  and 
in  the  next  place  she  was  the  most  intelligent  little 
dog  I  ever  saw,  and,  I  really  believe,  understood  every 
word  I  said.  I  used  to  have  long  conversations  with 
her,  for  in  my  loneliness  I  was  often  glad  of  even  a  dog 
to  speak  to ;  and  although  she  could  not  reply  to  me 
in  words,  her  actions  frequently  convinced  me  that  she 
understood  all  that  I  said  to  her.  Of  tricks  I  had 
taught  her  a  great  many,  and  she  was  wary  fond  of 
performing  them  ;  for,  afte '  the  manner  of  her  sex, 
she  was  vain,  and  highly  appreciated  admiration.  She 
was  a  far  greater  favorite  with  the  negroes  than  I  was, 
and  they  never  tired  watching  her  clever  tricks,  de- 
claring of  her,  as  they  do  of  monkeys,  that  she  could 
talk  if  she  wanted  to,  but  would  not  for  fear  she  would 
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be  made  to  work.  The  negroes  firmly  believe  this  of 
monkeys,  and  in  my  opinion  many  of  them  wish  that 
they  had  been  born  with  tails,  and  could  repress  the 
power  of  speech,  so  as  to  avoid  work. 

Of  course,  Lucy  had  to  display  her  accomplish- 
ments to  Laura,  and  caused  much  amusement  by  the 
clever  manner  in  which  she  performed  her  tricks. 

"  What  a  dear,  sweet  clever  little  darling  it  is," 
exclaimed  Laura,  catching  Lucy  up  in  her  arms  when 
her  last  trick  had  been  done.  *'  I  declare,  Mr. 
Rawsoii,  I  must  ask  you  to  train  a  little  dog  for  me— 
I  should  never  have  patience  enough  to  do  it  myself — 
and  I  do  want  a  dog  so  much  now,  for  we  lost  all 
three  we  took  to  New  Orleans  with  us.  Dan  got  dis- 
temper, and  we  were  obliged  to  have  him  poisoned  ; 
some  one  stole  Tucker,  and  poor  old  Fan — the  mother 
of  your  dog,  you  know— was  run  over  by  a  carriage, 
had  both  fore  paws  broken,  and  Bob  shot  her  to  put 
her  out  of  misery." 

A  pang  of  pain  went  through  my  heart  as  I  heard 
her  mention  the  name  of  "  Bob  "  in  such  a  familiar 
way.  Mr.  Andover's  name  I  knew  was  John,  and  he 
had  no  son  ;  Harrison  had  never  mentioned  any  "  Bob  " 
in  his  letters,  and  I  would  have  given  anything  to 
know  who  this  person  was  wliom  Laura  spoke  of  by  his 
Christian  name.    However,  there  was  no  chance  of  my 
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finding  out  just  then  who  he  was,  so  I  went  on  talking 
abont  dogs. 

Now  it  happened,  very  hickily  I  thought,  tliat  I 
had  kept  one  of  Lucy's  pups,  which  was  now  about 
tlu'eo  months  old,  and  he  had  learnt  a  great  many  of 
his  mother's  tricks.  I,  therefore,  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  present  her  with  *'  Major  "  as  I  had  named  him. 

''  Oh,  thank  you,  that  will  be  so  nice,  only  it  looks 
almost  like  giving  me  back  the  dog  T  gave  you  ;  but 
see,  here  is  something  I  brought  for  you  from  New 
Orleans.  Cousin  Charles  wrote  us  that  you  are  a 
tremendous  smoker,  never  without  a  pipe  or  cigar,  and 
80  Harold  bought  a  case  of  cigars  at  Havanna,  when  the 
steamer  he  came  to  New  Orleans  in  stopped  there,  and 
I  worked  you  this  case  to  keep  them  in." 

She  handed  me  a  wonderful  little  combination  of 
bark,  silk  and  beads  as  she  spoke;  one  of  those  iiighly 
ornamental  but  not  very  useful  cigar-cases  the  Indian 
squaws  sell,  and  such  as  ladies  sometimes  make  for 
presentation  to  their  gentlemen  friends. 

How  my  heart  beat,  and  how  the  blood  tingled 
through  my  veins  as  I  took  the  precious  little  gift  and 
turned  it  over  in  my  hand  to  admire  it !  Put  cigars  in 
it  indeed  !  I  should  have  liked  to  see  the  daring  wretch 
who  would  have  attempted  such  a  desecration  !  No, 
no,  rose  leaves  for  it  to  lie  on,  and  a  glass  ca>ket  for  it 
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to  repose  in,  that  was  the  fate  1  mentaliy  determined 
on  for  that  pretty  little  toy,  as  I  carefully  put  it  away 
in  ray  pocket,  pressing  it  against  ray  heart  and  with 
difficulty  repressing  the  desire  to  cover  it  with  kisses. 

And  so  she  had  thought  of  me  while  she  was 
away  ?  Not  only  thought  of  me,  but  had  deigned  to 
work  a  precious  little  gift  for  me  with  her  own  beauti- 
ful fingers !  The  thought  was  delightful,  and  I  turned 
it  over  and  over  in  ray  raind  for  days  after.  Fool  that 
I  was.  "  The  young  ladies  "  had  made  up  some  little 
present  for  every  servant  in  the  house.  It  was  a  cus- 
tom in  the  famiiy,  had  been  for  generations,  for  the 
younger  members  when  away  on  a  visit  to  work  some 
trifling  thing  or  other  for  each  of  the  house  servants  as 
a  pleasant  memento  oi  their  coming  home.  Had  not 
she  made  a  dress  for  the  housekeeper,  and  a  comforter 
for  the  butler,  and  a  warm  knitted  cap  for  the  groom  j 
and  as  she  could  not  very  well  present  me  with  a 
knitted  shirt  or  a  pair  of  socks,  s^e  had  made  a  cigar 
case  for  the  head  servant,  the  Overseer,  that  was  all. 

But  I  did  not  know  that  then,  not  until  long  after, 
and  I  lived  in  my  fool's  paradise  for  some  weeks,  look- 
ing at  and  admiring  the  pretty  thing,  showing  it  to 
Lucy  and  talking  to  her  about  it  until  I  am  sure  the 
dog  must  have  been  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  the 
words  "  Laura's  ci^ar-caee." 
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About  the  end  of  the  week  Dixon  came  back  and 
I  "  had  it  out  with  him,"  ending  in  giving  him  notice 
to  quit  the  plantation  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Of 
course,  he  denied  having  circulated  the  stories  about 
me ;  but  my  evidence  on  that  point  was  too  clear  for 
doubt,  and  I  told  him  he  ought  to  consider  himself 
lucky  that  I  did  not  give  him  a  good  thrashing  to  take 
along  with  his  discharge. 

He  laughed  insolently  at  that  and  muttered  some 
threat  which  1  did  not  quite  catch ;  then  he  said  that 
as  I  had  dismissed  him  without  cause  he  would  not 
remain  another  hour  on  the  plantation,  so  I  paid  him 
off  at  once,  and  he  went  to  Macon,  where  he  put  up  at 
the  same  hotel  I  had  staid  at  on  my  arrival  in  the 
town. 

Time  slipped  away  very  quickly  after  Dixon  left, 
for  1  had  his  work  as  well  as  my  own  to  do  and  I  was 
kept  so  busy  that  it  was  Christmas  Eve  before  I  knew 
it  was  so  near. 

It  had  been  one  of  the  "  customs  "  of  the  family 
to  have  a  grand  gathering  of  all  its  members  at  the  old 
homestead  on  Christmas  Day ;  but  the  war,  the  death 
of  the  Judge,  and  the  absence  of  many  members  of 
the  family  during  the  war  had  interfered  with 
custom,  and  there  had  been  no  gatheriug  for  five  years. 
This  year,  however,  the  custom  was  to  be  revived,  and 
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the  house  was  already  filled  with  aunts,  uncles,  cousins 
and  other  relations,  while  more  were  expected  the  next 
day.  It  was  a  sad  evidence  of  the  terrible  struggle 
the  South  had  gone  through,  to  notice  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  youn^  man  present,  only  boys  and  old  men, 
and  many  of  them  bore  the  marks  of  conflict  on  their 
persons. 

I  had  promised  to  spend  the  evening  with  the 
Armstrongs  and  assist  Laura  with  the  decoration  of 
the  rooms,  and  I,  therefore,  strolled  up  to  the  house 
soon  after  sundown. 

There  was  to  be  a  Christmas  tree  on  which  would 
be  hung  presents  for  all  the  servants,  as  well  as  the 
guests,  and  "  the  Overseer  "  was  in  great  demand  for 
standing  on  tables  to  reach  high  places,  for  tacking 
down  floor-cloths  and  tying  up  wreaths,  and  for  a 
hundred  other  little  jobs  of  a  like  nature.  However, 
although  I  was  only  "  the  Overseer,"  and  was  made 
conscious  of  it  once  or  twice  during  the  evening,  I 
confess  that  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  myself  that  night, 
and  could  scarcely  believe  my  watch  when  i  looked  at 
it  and  found  that  it  was  eleven  o'clock  and  time  to  go. 

I  stood  on  the  verandah  for  a  moment  admiring 
the  night,  which  was  beautifully  calm,  bright  and  mild  ; 
and  Laura  came  out  to  remind  me  about  some  flowers 
I  had  promised  to  send  into  Macon  for  in  the  morning 
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to  be  used  in  decorating  the  church  our  party  wa8  to 
attend. 

-"  I  am  really  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Rawson,"  she  said,  "  for  all  your  help  this  evening.  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  we  should  have  done 
without  you,  for  Harold  is  not  strong,  and  we  have  no 
young  men  left  in  the  South  now.  Please  do  not  for 
get,"  she  added,  with  a  smile,  "  the  wreath  of  mistletoe 
you  promised  to  get  me  to  hang  in  the  drawing  room. 
It  would  never  do  to  be  without  *  the  mistletoe  bough ' 
on  Christmas  night.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  Goodnight," 
and  with  a  laugh  she  ran  into  the  house. 

What  did  she  mean  !  Was  it  a  challeniie  !  I 
could  scarcely  credit  my  senses  ;  and  yet,  she  had  been 
very  kind  and  friendly  in  her  manner  to  me  since  she 
came  home.  Could  it  be  possible  that  she  was  getting 
to  like  me  a  little,  that  she  was  beginning  to  think  of 
me  less  as  "  the  Overseer  "  and  more  as  a  young  and 
not  ill-looking  gentleman  ? 

The  thought  almost  set  me  wild  with  hope,  and  I 
scarcely  touched  the  earth  as  I  walked  home.  I  did 
not  walk.  I  floated  home  in  a  gigantic  cigar  case  made 
of  bark,  silk  and  beads,  drawn  by  a  host  of  turtle 
doves,  and  I  was  only  awakened  from  my  ccstacy  by  a 
sharp  bark  from  Lucy,  who  had  run  a  little  ahead  of 
me  as  we  went  home  together.     She   iiad  jumped  on 
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the  verandah  and  was  nearly  opposite  the  window 
opening  out  of  my  bedroom  when  she  barked, 
and  ahnost  at  the  same  moment  I  saw  a  dark  figure 
start  across  the  piece  of  yard  which  lay  between  ray 
house  and  the  outbuildings. 

"  Who  are  you !  Stop  or  I'll  fire,"  I  shouted, 
drawing  my  revolver, but  before  I  could  pull  the  trigger 
the  figure  had  disappeared  round  the  corner  of  the  mill 
and  nothing  w^as  to  be  seen. 

*•  Some  prowling  nigger  seeing  if  there  was  any 
little  thing  he  could  pick  up,,'  I  thought  as  I  entered 
my  bedroom  window.  "  It  is  lucky  that  I  locked  things 
up  carefully,  or  they  would  not  leave  me  a  rag  to  wear. 
They  are  afraid  to  break  locks,  that's  one  comfort,  so  I 
don't  suppose  there  is  much  gone." 

Nothing  appeared  to  have  been  disturbed  in  the 
room  when  I  examined  it  alter  lighting  the  lamp,  only 
1  noticed  that  the  door  of  a  closet  in  which  I  kept 
some  clothes  and  a  few  other  traps  was  open,  and  I 
felt  confident  that  I  had  locked  it  before  I  went  out. 
On  examination  of  the  lock,  however,  showed  that  it 
had  not  been  forced  and  the  key  was  in  it,  as  I  must 
have  left  it.  A  hasty  search  amongst  the  clothes 
satisfied  me  that  they  had  nof  been  disturbed,  and  I 
was  turning  away  when  Lucy's  actions  again  attracted 
my  attention.    She  was  trying  to  make  me  understand 
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something  about 

the  closet,  but  I  could 

not 

exactly 

comprehend  what  she  wanted  to  tell  me. 

"  What  is  it, 

old  woman  !  "  I  asked 

her. 

"Did 

he  go  in  tliere  ?  " 

for  I  felt  sure  now  that  the  man  had 

been  in  my  room 

and  that  Lucy  had  seen 

Iiim. 
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She  barked,  nodded  her  head,  wagged  her  tail  and 
told  me  "  Yes  "  as  plainly  as  if  she  had  spoken. 

"  All  right,"  I  said.  "  Ho  did  not  take  anything, 
so  we  will  go  to  bed." 

Still  she  appeared  unsatisiied  and  kept  near  the 
closet,  so  I  looked  in  again. 

This  time  I  noticed  that  a  bottle  of  brandy  which 
I  kept  at  the  back  of  the  top  slielf,  \vas  on  the  lower 
shelf,  and  had  apparently  been  hastily  placed  there  as 
it  was  near  the  edge,  and  the  cork  was  only  lightly 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  bottle. 

"  Oh,"  I  said  to  Lucy,  "  you  saw  him  take  a  drink, 
did  you  ?  "  She  barked,  nodded  and  wagged  her  tail 
in  reply,  and  I  went  on,  '*  well,  if  that  is  all  he  took  he 
is  welcome  to  it.  He  need  not  have  run  the  risk  of 
being  shot  for  a  drink  he  could  have  had  for  the  asking, 
but  that  is  his  business.  It  a  little  cool  to-night,  so  I 
think  I'll  follow  his  example,  and  then  we  will  go  to 
bed,  old  girl,  for  we  have  to  be  up  early  to-morrow." 

I  poured  some  of  the  brandy  into  a  tumbler, 
added  some  water  from  a  pitcher  on  the  table,  and 
drank  it  oif. 
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"  Pah !  "  I  exclaimed  as  I  drew  my  breath  and 
tasted  what  I  had  drunk,  "  that  lazy  nigger  of  mine  has 
tilled  the  pitcher  from  the  pond  again,  I  will  certainly 
have  to  discharge  him  this  time,  he  has  played  me  that 
trick  too  often." 

It  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  boy  who  waited  on 
me  to  go  to  the  spring,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  house,  every  night  after  eight  o'clock  and  bring 
me  a  pitcher  of  cool  water,  but  two  or  three  times  the 
lazy  rascal  Imd  tilled  it  from  a  little  stagnant  pond  in 
the  mill  yard,  instead  of  going  to  the  spring. 

Lucy  still  seemed  dissatisfied  about  something,  but 
as  I  could  not  make  out  what  she  was  trying  to  get  me 
to  understand,  I  made  her  jump  into  bed,  for,  of  course, 
she  slept  with  me. 

1  lighted  a  pipe  and  sat  down  to  read  for  a  fevv 
minutes,  having  first  taken  Laura's  cigar-case  from  the 
drawer  in  which  I  kept  it  pending  the  arrival  of  a 
crystal  casket  1  had  ordered  from  New  York,  and  laid 
it  on  the  table  beside  me  to  admire  and  dream  over,  as 
I  had  done  every  night  since  I  had  had  it. 

Somehow  I  felt  most  unusually  drowsy,  and 
thinking  that  I  had,  probably,  put  too  much  brandy  in 
the  tumbler,  I  undressed  and  got  into  bed. 

Almost  immediately  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  broken 
by   fearful  outlines  of  dreams  which  gradually  took 
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form  and  shape,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  in  the  infernal 
regions.  Dark  masses  of  vapor  rolled  before  me» 
broken  here  and  there  by  sharp  flashes  of  blue  and  red 
lightning ;  the  constant  roar  and  crackling  of  flames 
sounded  in  my  ears  and  great  gleams  of  fire  lighted  up 
the  musky  atmosphere  in  occasional  fitful  gusts  ;  the 
sharp,  loud  cries  of  lost  spirits  resounded  through  the 
air ;  dozens  of  little  imps  were  dancing  on  my  chest 
and  stuftinghot  balls  of  cotton  into  my  nose  and  mouth. 
Then  the  scene  changed  in  an  instant.  All  was  calm 
and  quiet  save  the  gentle  plash  of  water  and  the  faint 
fluttering  of  wings.  I  was  Prometheus  chained  to  his 
rock,  and  I  could  see  the  vultures  hovering  over  me 
then  they  swooped  down  on  me,  and  1  could  feel  them 
snapping  pieces  of  flesh  from  me  with  their  long  hook- 
like bills,  only  they  did  not  tear  out  my  vitals,  but 
BT^atched  large  fragments  from  my  neck  and  shoulders. 
At  last  one  huge,  voracious  monster  seized  me  by  the 
cheek  and  seemed  to  tear  the  whole  of  it  away,  and 
then — I  awoke.  Awoke  to  find  the  mosquito  netting 
around  my  bed,  the  bed  clothes  and  the  whole  room  on 
fire,  while  the  snapping  and  roaring  of  the  flames 
outside  told  me  that  the  entire  building  was  in  the 
deadly  embrace  of  the  Fire  King  Awoke  to  find  my 
faithful  little  Lucy,  bathed  in  perspiration  and  every 
hair  on  her  body  erect  with  fear,  biting  and  scratching 
like  a  mad  dog  in  her  eft'orts  to  arouse  me  from  that 
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sleep  which  in  a  few  seconds  longer  would  have  been 
death. 

Fortunately  my  bed  was  near  tiie  open  window, 
and  seizing  Lucy  in  my  arms  I  sprang  through  it, 
cleared  the  railing  of  the  verandah  at  a  bound,  and 
landed  unhurt  on  the  grass  beyond,  saved  from  a  cruel 
death  by  my  faithful  little  dog ! 

One  instant  I  pressed  her  to  my  heart  and  kissed 
and  hugged  her,  while  tears  of  gratitude  rolled  down 
my  cheeks,  and  then  1  put  her  down  and  turnfid 
towards  the  house  to  see  if  anything  could  be  saved. 
At  the  same  moment  a  thought  flashed  across  my 
mind,  and  I  exclaimed 

''  Lanra^s  cigar  case !  "  and  took  a  step  towards  the 
burning  building  :  but  it  was  madness  to  think  of 
entering  that  seething  mass  of  flames,  and  I  drew  back 
with  a  groan  of  despair  at  my  loss. 

At  that  instant  I  saw  something  small  and  black 
jump  on  the  verandah  and  rush  through  the 
window  into  the  burning  room.  It  was  Lucy.  She 
had  heard  my  cry  "  Laura's  cigar-case,"  and  iiad  at 
once  gone  to  .get  it. 

Just  then  the  smoke  in  the  room  lifted  a  little, 
and  I  saw  Lucy  on  the  chair  by  the  table,  saw  her  seize 
the  cigar-case  in  her  mouth  and  turn  with  it  to  jump 
down — then  a  great  billow  of  flame  swept  across  the 
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room  I  heard  one  loud,  sbarp  scream  of  agony  wl.ich 
sounded  aI„.o.t  human,  and  I  fe,.  sensefess'on  the 
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BETWEEN  THE  ACTS. 


rtOMK    KP:MAKKS    on    the    INTKLLICrENCK    OF    I)OG8, 

LEYER  dog !  Deuced  clever  dog  I  "  naid  the 
dark  man  in  the  corner,  as  Rawson  paused  for 
moment  in  his  story.  "  I  hope  she  left  some 
pups,  Rawson,  I  would  like  to  have  one." 

"I  am  afraid  I  shall  not   he   ahle  to   ohlige   yon, 
<Jlemments,"  rephed  Rawson.    "  I  have  often  wished  to 
liave  one  of  Lucy's  pups,  but  the  only  one  of  the  three 
she  had  that  lived  was  in  the  possession  of  a   person  I 
could  not  ask  a  favor  of,  as  events  turned  out." 

"  Now,"  said  Tliorton  triumphantly,  "  I  suppose 
you  fellows  will  be  a  little  less  sceptical  about  the 
intelligence  of  dogs.  You  see  that  dog  of  Rawson's 
knew  that  something  wrong  was  going  on,  and  told 
liim  all  about  it." 

''  No.  Not  quite  all,"  replied  Rawson.  *'  You 
will  see  as  my  story  goes  on  that  there  was  something 
else  which  Lucy  was  intelligent  enough  to  have  noticed 
and  tried  to  tell  me  ;  but  I  was  not  intelligent  enough 
to  understand  her,  and  my  not  understanding  her 
nearly  cost  me  my  life,  and  lost  her  to  me."" 
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'*  You  actually  believe  then,"  said  Archer,  ''  that 
dogs  can  notice  things  And  understand  them,  just  as 
we  can  ? " 

*'  Of  course  I  do.  Lucy  saw  something  in  my 
room  that  night  which  1  do  not  say  she  understood — 
indeed  I  should  rather  think  that  she  did  not  under- 
stand it ;  but  it  was  something  which  struck  her  as 
strange,  and  I  believe  she  wanted  to  know  what  I 
thought  about  it,  and  asked  my  opinion  in  her  language, 
and  it  was  tny  want  of  intelligence  not  hers  which 
prevented  my  comprehending  her." 

•'  By  Jove,"  interrupted  Clemments,  ''  let  us  all 
learn  the  dog  language,  it  can't  be  harder  to  master 
than  Chinese." 

"If  men  would  only  study  dogs,  and  other  animals, 
and  also  birds,  as  closely  as  they  study  men  we  would 
learn  to  comprehend  what  they  mean  much  better  than 
we  do,"  said  Rawson. 

"  Well,  I've  IK)  desire  to  study  Dog  Latin,''  said 
Langton,  "  nor  to  discover  how  to  talk  to  'birds,  beasts 
and  reptiles.'  Mrs.  Eve  tried  that  in  the  garden  of 
Eden  and  made  a  mess  of  it." 

"  I  alwers  did  think  them  niggers  nasty  beasts," 
said  the  Missus,  "  an'  to  think  uv  thet  dirty  brute  a  fetch- 
in'  water  fur  y'u  to  drink  outer  thet  pen'  where  the 
ducks  an'  geese  wur  a  messin'  about.     It's  a  wonder  it 
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hadn't  a  turned  yer  innards  insides  out.  I  know  thet 
water  as  hes  been  standin'  fur  ever  so  little  alwers  gives 
me  thet  turn  in  the  stumraic  thet  I'm  obleeged  to  take 
a  drop  of  summat  'ot  to  contreliact  it.  I'd  a  give  thet 
boy  a  good  bastin',  if  I'ad  a  been  y'u,  Mr.  Rawson,  fur 
it's  a  wonderfy'u  didn't  get  tlie  Colliery  morpus  arfter 
drinkin'  the  filthy  stuff." 

"  It  was  not  the  boy's  fault  that  night,  Missus," 
replied  Rawson,  •^'  he  brought  the  water  all  right 
enough,  it  was  something  else  was  wrong,  not  the 
water.  But  I  had  better  hurry  up  and  Unisli  my  story 
for  it  is  getting  near  twelve. 


ACT  IV 


n 


HOW    LU(JY  S    GHOST    Al»rEAREI>    TO    KAWSON. 

jl^J^HEN    I    recovered    (x^nsciousness    I    found 
^-^:M>^^^     myself  surrounded  by  frightened  and  ex- 

0  >^^.  c;     cited  negroes  running  hither  and  thither, 

yelling,  shouting  and   inakiiig  fnintie  but 
fruitless   etforts   to  save   the   buildings,  to   wlsich  the 
flames  had  now  spread  :  but  their  efforts  were  unavail 
ing,  and  in  an  hour  all  that  was  left  of  th.o  fine  stru(*tures 

1  had   erected   and  t!ie  eostU    maehiiUM'y   with  which 
thev  wore  tilled,  was  a  mass  of  black  and  suiokinij:  ruiris. 

The  fire  was  a  terrible  blow  to  me  ;  for,  owing  to 
the  extra  press  of  business  thrown  on  me  by  Dixon's 
absence  I  had  neglected  to  renew  the  insurance  which 
liad  expired  two  days  before.  The  whole  loss  would 
fall  on  me  personally,  for  bv  t]ni  terms  of  the  contract 
1  was  only  to  be  paid  for  such  mjiciiinerv  ^c.  as  I 
turned  over  to  the  estate  on  the  expiring  of  the  contract, 
and,  of  course,  I  would  have  nothing  now  to  turn  over. 
But  T  did  not  think  of  that,  or  if  I  did  it  was  with  a  feeling 
of  thankfulness  that  I  had  got  the  ground  under  such 
good  cultivation,  and  had  so  large  a  crop  in  that  the 
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Banks  would   readily  advance  all  the  money  I  would 
need  to  replace  the  buildings  and  machinery. 

The  fire  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement  not  only 
on  the  plantation  but  throughout  the  neighborhood,  for 
it  was  evidently  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  and  the 
dread  of  a  renewal  of  the  incendiary  fires  from  which 
the  country  had  but  a  short  time  before  suffered  so 
much,  spread  far  and  near. 

Early  in  the  morning,  and  all  through  the  day' 
visitors  from  the  neighborhood,  and  even  from  Macon, 
were  dropping  in  to  learn  particulars  and  offer  sympathy 
and  assistance.  I  never  appreciatod  before  the  many 
sterling  good  qualities  of  these  Soutiicrn  gentlemen  as 
1  did  that  day  ;  and  the  hearty  proffers  of  aid  and,  kindly 
expressions  of  sympathy  wliicli  were  made  to  rxOj 
compensated  for  many  of  the  slights  1  considered  I  had 
received. 

The  Colonel  was  the  only  person  who  did  not 
a  J  pear  to  sympathize  with  me  ;  but  tr^jated  me  witli  a 
cutting  coolness  which  was  hai'd  to  bear. 

''  This  is  a  very  bad  business.  Mr.  Rawson,"  he 
said  with  icy  civility.  "  The  non-renewal  of  those 
policies  of  Insurance  was  a  great  oversight.  I  shall 
expect  you  to  call  at  my  office  to-morrow  and  explain 
matters  to  me  fully,"  and  he  turned  from  me  and 
entered  into   conversation   with    the    Manager  of  the 
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Macon  Bank  who  had  come  out  to   offer  assistance  to 
the  family. 

I  felt  terribly  hurt  at  the  Colonel's  manner ;  but 
what  struck  me  as  most  curious  was  that  he  should 
know  that  the  policicvS  of  Insurance  had  not  been 
renewed,  for  I  had  not  mentioned  that  to  anyone.  I 
noticed  too  that  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  came  from 
Macon  knew  that  the  policies  had  expired.  Surely  the 
Insurance  Agent  could  not  have  told  all  these  people 
of  the  lucky  escape  his  Companies  had  had  ;  how  came 
it  then  that  so  many  of  them  knew  thut  the  jiroperty 
was  uninsured  ?  Just  then  I  looked  towards  the  door- 
way and  saw  Dixon  standing  in  it,  staring  at  me  like 
one  wlio  imagines  he  sees  a  vis!t«»r  from  another  world. 

in  an  instant  the '"uth  iiaslied  upon  me.  He  it 
was  who  had  spread  the  report  about  the  non-renewal 
of  the  policies,  for  he  knew  when  they  expired  as  well 
as  I  did,  and  had.  probably,  learned  from  the  Agent 
tlur])revious  day  tliat  they  had  not  Ix'en  renewed  ,  lie 
it  was,  1  now  telt  sure,  wlio  liad  viwsited  niv  room  on 
the  previous  night  and  drugged  my  br.mdy— for  F  was 
certain  now  that  it  had  lieen  drugged,  and  that  what 
Lucv  could  not  make  me  understand  was  that  siie  saw 
the  man  put  something  into  the  bottle,  as  well  as  take 
something  out  ;  he  it  was  whom  I  had  seen  cros-;  the 
yard, "and  wh<r^  figure   seeuie  1   fainiliar  even  in   rhat 
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brief  moment ;  he  it  was  who  had  fired  the  Overseer's 
house,  making  sure  that  I  would  be  so  stupified  by  the 
opiate  that  I  would  not  awake,  and  there  he  stood  now 
at  the  door  with  drooping  jaw,  staring  eyes,  trembling 
limbs  and  palid  cheek,  gazing,  wonder-struck,  at  the 
man  whom  he  had  doomed  to  certain  death,  and  whose 
blackened  remains  he  expected  to  be  told  had  been 
recovered  from  the  ruins  of  the  house. 

With  two  long  strides  I  crossed  the  room  to  his 
side,  and  seizing  him  by  the  throat  cried, 

"  You  infernal  villain.  It  was  you  who  drugged 
my  drink  and  fired  the  house  in  which  1  lay  stupified 
last  night.  I  recognised  your  figure  as  you  crossed  the 
yard." 

Everyone  in  the  room  turned  towards  us,  and 
crowded  around  us  as  we  stood  glaring  at  each  other, 
my  grip  tightening  on  his  throat  while  he  stood  ghastly 
and  trembling  with  fear. 

In  a  second  or  two  he  recovered  sufficientlv  to 
endeavor  to  shake  himself  free ;  and  then,  as  his  courage 
partially  returned,  he  said  with  a  sickly  attempt  at  a 
smile  : 

*'  The  man  is  mad,  or  drunk  !  I  did  not  leave  my 
hotel  in  Macon  after  eight  o'clock  last  night,  until  seven 
o'clock  this  morning  when  1  heard  of  the  fire.  I  was 
playing  cards  in  my  own  room  until  nearly  midnight, 
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as  several  gentlemen  present  can  prove,  before  which 
time  I  am  informed  the  house,  seven  miles  distant,  was 
burnt." 

I  released  my  hold  and  stepped  back  amazed. 
Could  this  be  true  ?  Could  I  have  been  mistaken  ? 
Was  it  possible  that  the  sudden  thought  which  had 
flashed  across  my  brain  with  all  the  force  of  inspired 
truth  was  erroneous,  and  that  I  had  done  this  man  a 
cruel  wrong  by  charging  him  with  so  foul  a  crime  ? 
No  !  Every  sense  told  me  the  thought  was  the  truth, 
and  his  own  craven  face  showed  that  I  was  right.  But 
I  well  knew  that  he  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to 
make  the  assertion  he  had — so  easily  susceptible  of 
proof  as  it  was — without  some  means  of  backing  up  his 
lie  with  good  circumstantial  evidence.  I  remembered 
the  old  saying  that  "a  lie  well  told,  and  carefully 
backed  up  by  good  circumstantial  evidence,  often 
prevails  against  the  truth,"  and  1  determined  to  keep 
cool,  and  act  cautiously. 

"  You  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  prove  your 
aZ^6^,"  I  said,  "  for  I  intend  laying  an  information 
against  you  for  ai*son  and  attempt  to  murder.  Mr. 
Harthraw,"  I  continued  turning  to  the  President  of  the 
Bank,  '*  you  are  a  magistrate,  may  I  trouble  you  to  take 
my  deposition  and  to  issue  a  warrant  for  this  man's 
arrest?" 
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"One  moment  Rawson,"  said  tlie  gentleman  I  had 
addressed,  "  I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  here. 
Everyone  I  have  spoken  with  on  the  subject  seems  to 
agree  as  to  tlie  time  the  lire  was  discovered — and  it 
would  appear  that  it  liad  been  burning  some  time  then 
— and  the  hour  is  fixed  at  from  half  past  eleven  to  a 
quarter  to  twelve,  certainly  not  later  than  a  quarter  to 
twelve.  Now  at  precisely  that  time,  a  quarter  to  twelve, 
Mr.  Dixon  wa?,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  in  his  own 
room  at  the  hotel  with  Muchison,  Blackmore,  Thornton, 
Bailey  and  myself.  1  am  quite  certain  as  to  the  time, 
for  when  the  clock  on  the  mantel  piece  chimed  three 
quarters  I  expressed  some  surprise  at  its  being  so  late 
and  looked  at  mv  watch,  which  I  found  to  be  two 
minutes  slow  by  the  church  clock  which  chimed  almost 
at  the  same  minute." 

A  smile  of  triumph  stole  over  Dixon's  face,  and  I 
Loticed  that  two  or  three  of  the  gentlemen  drew  away 
frpm  me  a  little  as  the  Bank  President  ceased  speaking. 

•  "Did  you  notice  the  hou7'  hand  of  your  watch, 
Mr.  Harthraw  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Or  did  you  merely  glance 
at  the  minute  hand,  as  people  often  do  when  looking 
to  see  if  a  watch  is  right  or  not  ? " 

"  You  would  make  an  excellent  Barrister,  Mr. 
Rawson,"  he  replied  coldly.  "  1  could  not  swear 
positively  that  I  did  look  at  the  hour  hand  ;  i)ut  I  can 
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swear  positively  that  I  heard  the  clock  on  the  mantel 
piece  strike  twelve,  just  as  we  were  leaving  the  room, 
for  1  counted  the  strokes." 

"  Clocks  are  not  infallible,"  I  said,  **  and  have 
been  known  before  now  to  be  made  to  bear  false 
witness  in  order  to  gain  a  point.  However,  as  you 
gentlemen  seem  so  positive  about  the  time  " — for  both 
Bailey  and  Blackmore,  who  were  present,  corroborated 
Harthraw's  statement — "  I  must,  perforce,  admit  that 
the  evidence  appears  to  be  against  me  at  present ;  but 
I  am  perfectly  certain  that  that  man  was  in  my  room 
about  half -past  eleven  last  night,  at  the  very  time  you 
say,  hy  his  clock,  he  was  seven  miles  away.  1  am  not 
satisfied  that  I  am  mistaken  ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to 
find  out  whether  that  clock  told  the  truth  or  not  before 
I  make  any  further  charge." 

"It  would  be  wise  of  you  to  do  so,  sir,"  thundered 
the  Colonel.  "  A  more  infamous  charge  against  a 
gentleman  of  standipg  and  respectability  I  liave  never 
heard  proffered." 

"  I  shall  make  my  charge  at  a  more  fitting  time 
and  place,  never  fear,"  I  answered  hotly.  "  And  as 
for  the  gentleman  his  chief  claims  to  that  character 
appear  to  rest  on  his  attempts  to  injure  my  reputation 
and  to  take  mv  life." 

V 

"  You  forget  yourself   strangely,  Mr.   Rawson 
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said  Mr.  Hartbraw  in  his  stiffest  and  most  formal  man- 
ner, '^  in  persisting  in  this  ridiculous  charge  after  yon 
have  my  word  and  that  of  two  other  gentlemen  pre- 
sent, that  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  that  Mr.  Dixon 
could  have  been  in  your  room  at  the  hour  you  name, 
as  at  that  time  he  was  with  us,  seven  miles  away ;  and 
you  still  more  strangely  forget  yourself,  sir,  when  you 
make  a  wild,  impossible  charge  of  arson  and  attempted 
murder  against  a  Southern  gentleman.  Mr.  Dixon  is 
one  of  us,  sir,"  and  he  rather  ostentatiously  crossed 
the  room  and  took  Dixon's  arm. 

I  had  indeed  forgotten  that  Dixon  was  a  Souther- 
ner ;  and  although  he  had  not  hitherto  been  so  fully 
acknowledged  by  the  representatives  of  the  old  families 
as  "  one  of  them,"  still  I  knew  that  in  any  question  of 
truth  or  honor  between  us  two,  they  would  to  a  man 
support  him. 

I  was  standing  quite  alone  now,  all  the  men  hav- 
ing clustered  round  Dixon,  and  the  ladies  having 
withdrawn  to  one  end  of  the  room.  I  determined  that 
I  would  at  once  go  into  Macon  and  make  my  charge 
before  the  Mayor,  who  was  a  *'  Carpet  Bagger,"  and 
would  be  only  too  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  arrest  one 
of  the  "  Southern  gentry,"  who  had  treated  him  with 
no  small  amount  of  contempt. 

Before  leaving  the  room,  however,  I  crossed  to 
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where  Mrs.  Armstrong  sat  and  asked  to  be  excused 
from  keeping  my  engagement  for  dinner,  pleading 
that  business  connected  with  the  fire  would  detain  me 
in  Macon.  She  accepted  the  excuse,  but  hoped  I 
would  be  able  to  conclude  my  busmess  in  time  to 
return  for  the  evening.  I  was  about  to  frame  another 
excuse,  when  Laura  came  forward  and  said, 

"Oh,  you  must  come  for  the  evening.  You  know 
you  promised  to  help  me  with  the  Christmas  tree,  and 
I  should  not  be  able  to  get  on  at  all  without  you. 
You  must  come ;  and  try  to  get  here  before  seven,  so 
that  we  can  finish  the  tree  while  the  others  are  at 
dinner." 

I  could  not  resist  her  invitation  and  promised  to 
return,  although  I  anticipated  spending  anything  but  a 
pleasant  evening,  after  my  scene  with  Dixon. 

1  had  several  reasons  for  wanting  to  go  to  Macon, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  the  necessity  for  getting 
some  clothes,  if  I  could  find  a  clothier  obliging  enough 
to  open  his  shop  on  Christmas  Day :  for  1  had  escaped 
in  my  night-dress,  and  had  been  forced  to  temporarily 
borrow  some  clothes  from  Harold,  which  were  ridicu- 
lously small  for  me.  This,  however,  was  but  a 
secondary  consideration  ;  I  had  much  more  important 
business  to  attend  to  in  Macon. 

I  rode  direct  to  the  hotel  at  which  I  had  put  up 
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when  I  first  arrived  in  Macon,  and  at  which  I  knew 
Dixon  was  now  staying.  The  landlord  was  one  of  the 
most  **  unreconstncted  "  Southerners  I  ever  met,  but 
he  and  1  were  very  good  friends,  and  1  hoped  to  get 
some  in.  orniation  from  him  as  to  what  time  Dixon's 
card  party  broke  up  the  night  before. 

"  Goodness  Gracious,  Mr.  Rawson  I "  he  exclaimed, 
as  I  rode  up,"  "  Is  it  you  or  your  ghost  ? "  ^ 

"  It  is  all  that  is  left  of  me,"  I  replied,  laughing, 
'*  What  arc  jou  surprised  at?" 

"At  seeing  you,"  he  answered.  "I  heard  you 
were  burnt  in  tlie  Overseer's  house;  and  precious  sorry 
I  was  to  hear  it  too." 

"  That  is  singular,"  I  said.  "  Who  was  it  told 
you  I  was  burned  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Dixon,"  he  answered.  "  He  told  me  this 
morning,  at  the  same  time  he  spoke  about  the  fire." 

"Here  was  a  little  bit  of  "circumstantial  evidence" 
I  had  not  expected.  No  one  could  possibly  have  told 
him  that^  for  there  never  was  a  moment's  doubt  as  to 
my  safety — except  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who  set  the 
fire. 

"  You  must  have  misunderstood  him.  Brewer,"  1 
said.  "  My  poor  little  dog  was  burnt  to  death,  perhaps 
that  was  what  he  said." 

"  ^o.  He  said  you  were  burnt  and  he  supposed 
the  dog  too,  for  I  asked  about  Lucy." 
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"  Well,"  I  rejoined,  "  you  see  I  am  not  as  dead  as 
Mr.  Dixon  would  like  me  to  be ;  but  as  I  have  been 
burnt  out  of  house  and  home,  I  shall  have  to  put  up 
with  you  again  for  awhile.  I  suppose  I  can  have  my 
old  room." 

**  Mr.  Dixon  has  that  now,  sir,"  he  replied  ;  "  but 
you  can  have  the  one  next  to  it,  which  is  quite  as  good 
•  a  room." 

"  Very  well,"  I  said.  "  Let  us  go  up  and  look 
at  it." 

I  was  anxious  to  get  upstairs,  as  I  noticed  it  only 
wanted  a  few  minutes  to  twelve,  and  I  was  desirous 
that  both  Brewer  and  I  should  hear  the  clock  in  Dixon's 
room  strike. 

I  knew  the  clock  well,  having  occupied  the  room  ; 
and  knew  that  it  struck  rather  loudly,  so  I  ha  J  no  fear 
that  we  would  not  hear  it  in  the  next  room.  I  was 
not  disappointed  for  we  were  scarcely  in  the  room  I 
was  to  occupy  before  the  clock  in  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment chimed  the  hour  and  then  struck — 

One  I 

"  Hello  "  !  said  Brewer,  "  That  clock  is  an  hour 
fast." 

**  Let  us  go  and  see,"  I  said,  *•  whether  it  is,  or 
whether  it  is  only  the  striking  apparatus  that  is  out  of 
order." 
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"Cau't  be  out  of  order,"  said  Brewer,'  "for  it  only 
came  back  from  the  watchmaker's  yesterday  afternoon; 
and  I  can  swear  it  was  all  right,  hands  and  strike,  at 
six  o'clock  for  1  was  in  the  room  when  it  struck." 

Here  was  more  evidence,  even  better  than  I  had 
hoped  and  the  clock  itself  supplied  the  balance,  for  the 
hands  pointed  to  the  correct  time,  twelve,  while  it  had 
just  a  moment  before  struck  one.  It  was  evident  that 
Dixon  had  put  his  clock  an  hour  ahead  on  purpose  to 
deceive  his  guests,  and  had  forced  the  hour  hand  back 
after  his  purpose  was  served,  but  he  had  either  forgot- 
ten, or  had  not  noticed,  that  the  clock  struck  one  hour 
more  than  the  hands  indicated. 

"  ril  just  stop  it  for  an  hour,"  said  Brewer,  "  and 
then  at  two  o'clock  it  will  be  all  right." 

*'  Better  leave  it  as  it  is,"  I  said  carelessly.  "  Most 
probably  Dixon  has  fixed  it  that  way  on  purpose.  Call 
his  attention  to  it  when  he  comes  in. 

"  All  right,"  he  replied.  "  Let's  go  down  and  take 
a'drink." 

On  the  way  down  I  said  carelessly,  "  Do  you  still 
have  as  many  poker  parties  as  you  used  to  when  I  was 
here  ? "  for  the  place  had  been  the  resort  of  most  of 
the  ^^  sports  "  of  Macon,  and  scarcely  a  night  passed 
without  there  being  one  or  more  gambling  parties  in 
some  of  the  rooms. 
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"  Well,  no,  not  until  Dixon  came.  Since  then  he 
has  had  a  party  in  his  room  'most  every  night. 
Harthraw  and  Bailey,  and  some  more  were  there  last 
night ;  but  they  didn't  play  long,  quit  about  eleven.  I 
reckon  Dixon  was  cleaning  them  out  too  fast,  he  plays 
a  pretty  stiff  game." 

**  About  eleven  !  "  Evidence  was  rolling  up  in  my 
favor ;  but  I  thought  I  might  strengthen  it  a  little. 

**  Did  you  notice,  Johnnie,"  what  time  Mr. 
Harthraw  left  Dixon's  room  last  night  ?  I  asked  the 
barkeeper,  after  Brewer  had  taken  his  drink  and  gone 
to  smoke  a  cigar  on  the  verandah. 

"  Can't  say  what  time  it  was  when  he  left  the 
room,"  he  replied,  "  but  it  was  just  live  minutes  to 
eleven  by  the  bar  clock  which  we  always  keep  u  little 
elow,  when  he  and  Mr.  Bailey  passed  through  the  bar 
going  out.  I  had  just  that  minute  looked  up  to  st^e 
how  near  shutting  up  time  it  was." 

"  Do  you  know  if  Dixon  went  out  after  they  left  ?" 

**  1  didn't  see  him  ;  but  old  Tom  said  this  morning 
Dixon  must  have  been  riding  his  mare  pretty  hard,  for 
she  was  all  blown  and  covered  with  mud  when  he  went 
to  feed  her  this  morning." 

There  was  my  case  made,  and  Mr.  Dixon's  alibi^ 
for  which  he  had  worked  so  carefully,  knocked  all  to 
pieces. 
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"  A  lie  well  told  and  carefully  backed  up  by  good 
oircumetantial  evidence,  &c.^'  Ob,  yes !  **  Carefully 
backed  up,"  tbat  was  it ;  but  bis  backing  up  had 
broken  down,  and  bis  lie  would  not  "  prevail  against 
the  truth." 

I  got  Brewer  to  change  a  cheque  tor  me,  found  a 
clothier  where  I  could  get  a  roady-niade  suit  to  tit  mo 
pretty  well,  and  called  on  the  Mayor. 

My  business  with  him  was  soon  settled,  and  1  had 
the  satisfaction  before  I  left,  of  seeing  hira  issue  a 
warrant  for  Dixon's  arrest.  At  my  request,  however, 
the  serving  of  it  was  postponed  until  his  return  to 
Macon,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  cause  'a  scene  at  Mount 
Houghton  by  having  him  arrested  there. 

I  had  dinner  about  five,  and  then  rode  slowly  back 
to  the  plantation,  reaching  there  a  little  before  seven. 
The  familv  was  still  at  dinner,  so  T  went  at  once  to  the 
back  drawing-room,  where  the  Chnstmas  tree  was,  and 
there  found  Laura  busily  engaged  placing  some  of  the 
presents  on  the  tree. 

I  had  brought  the  wreath  of  mistletoe  she  had 
asked  me  to  remember,  and  placed  it  on  a  chair  as  I 
entered. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,"  she  said.  "  I 
want  to  put  this  smoking  cap  for  Harold  on  the  very 
top  of  the  tree,  and  I  cmnot  reach  so  high  ;  please  piit 
it  up  for  mo." 
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I  placed  the  cap  where  she  desired,  and  together 
we  finished  decorating  the  tree  and  lighting  the  tapers, 
she,  meanwhile,  talking  with  me  in  the  kindest  manner, 
sympathizing  with  me  in  my  loss,  and  tears  came  to  her 
eyes  when  1  told  her  how  poor  Lucy  had  lost  her  life 
while  trying  to  save  the  cigar-case. 

"Poor  little  darling,"  she  said,  '*  it  is  too  cruel  that 
she  should  have  died  so.  You  will  never  have  another 
dog  that  you  will  care  so  much  for." 

"  No,"  I  said  ;  '*  Nor  another  cigar-case." 

*'  Oh,  as  for  that,"  slie  rejoined  with  a  smile,  '  I 
will  nmke  you  another  ever  so  much  better ;  and  I  will 
work  a  portrait  of  Lucy  on  it  in  colored  silks,  so  that 
you  shall  have  something  to  remember  her  by," 

I  could  scarcely  thaijk  }fe^'  .fo?  .i^^easmv^,;  and  my; 
heart  was  heating  so  rapidly,  it-  almost  sullocared  me. 
Surely  she  was  beginnin^^  to,.ca/!^,a  Uttlc— e/enso.littlc 
— for  me  !  She  was  no  c(^(fwtdttii  to.  lead  a  man  on  to 
folly  and  then  laugh  at  his  anguish.  No,  1  was  sure  of 
tht^t ;  and  I  felt  certain  she  must  care  a  little  for  me, 
if  only  as  a  friend.  Should  1  tell  her  that  I  loved  her, 
and  plead  for  time  and  opportunity  to  teach  her  how  to 
love  me?  No,  it  would  be  premature.  Better  to  wait 
a  little  longer  and — 

"  There  now,  this  is  the  last  thing  to  be  done," 
she  cried,  coming  gaily  towards  me  with  the  wreath  in 
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one  hand  and  a  ehort  step  ladder  in  the  other.  **  Just 
get  up  here,  please,  and  hang  this  wreath  from  that 
hook  in  the  centre  there.  This  is  ^  the  mistletoe  bongh' 
and  you  know  everybody  is  allowed  to  be  as  gallant  as 
he  pleases  under  that." 

I  had  mounted  the  ladder  while  she  was  speaking 
and  hung  the  wreath  as  she  directed ;  and  she  was 
standing  quite  close  to  nie,  under  it,  as  she  said  the  last 
words. 

In  an  instant  I  had  sprung  to  the  floor  by  hersidei 
seized  her  in  my  arms,  and  was  covering  her  lips  and 
cheeks  with  kisses. 

''  How  dare  you,  sir  ?  How  dare  you  take  such  a 
liberty  ? "  she  cried  releasing  herself  from  my  embrace 
r.iid  btaiTdirig  ^'icing  mo  wjth  flashing  eyes,  flaming 
checks, -airfd  her  little' han*ds  clenched  in  passion  as  if 
nhe* would  strike  r'.e. 

•'I  lo^re  you,  Laar^;  I  l\)veyoul"  I  cried,  stretching 
my  arms  towards  her  "  I  have  loved  you  from  the 
first  moment  I  saw  you,  shall  love  you  to  the  last 
moment  of  my  life." 

"  Indeed,  sir ! "  she  said  with  a  sneer  of  irony 
which  sounded  more  like  the  Colonel  than  herself.  '^  I 
am  sure  I  ought  to  feel  most  highly  flattered,  especially 
as  you  know  I  am  already  engaged." 

£ugaged ! 
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I  staggered  back  as  if  I  had  been  struck,  and  leaned 
against  the  table  for  support.    I  did  not  notice  that  she 
had    said    I    knew    of    her  engagement    but  asked 
mechanically : 

"  Engaged — to  whom  ?  " 

"  You  only  add  to  your  impertinence  by  asking 
me  what  you  already  know,"  she  replied,  with  heigh  ted 
colour.  "  You  have  insulted  and  humiliated  me  enough, 
sir.  Please  stand  aside  and  allow  me  to  quit  the  room." 

Unconsciously  I  had  been  stranding  before  her  so 
as  to  prevent  her  passing  out,  but  I  did  not  stand  aside 
now.  I  was  mad,  wild,  drunken  with  jealousy  and 
disappointed  love,  and  seizing  her  by  the  wrists  I  cried; 

**  You  shall  tell  me,  you  shall  I  s.ay.  I  have  a  right 
to  know  for  whom  you  spurn  my  love ;  the  love  that 
you  have  seen  in  my  eyes,  heard  in  my  voice  and  felt 
in  my  touch  every  time  we  have  met ;  the  love  you 
have  encouraged  and  nourished  by  your  sweet  smiles 
and  gentle  actions,  even  to  this  moment ;  the  love  that 
— ,"  but  here  tears  and  passion  choked  my  utterance, 
and  I  turned  aside  and  sunk  into  a  chair,  burying  my 
head  in  my  hands  to  hide  the  bitter  tears  I  could  not 
repress. 

I  am  told  .that  there  is  something  very  touching 

to  a  woman  in  the  sight  of  ^^  A.  strong  man  bowed  to 

tears ;"  and  my  grief  seem  to  touch  Laura,  for  she  did 
8 
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not  leave  the  room,  although  I  no  longer  barred  her 
passage.  She  stood  looking  gently  and  compassionately 
on  me  for  a  few  moments  while  my  passion  wore  itself 
out  by  its  own  violence  ;  then  coming  up  to  me  she  laid 
her  hand  on  my  arm  atid  said  softly, 
"  Don't  cry." 

Those  simple  little  words  sounded  so  ludicrous  that 
I  almost  laughed;  but  the  revulsion  of  feeling  checked 
my  passion,  and  I  was  soon  able  to  command  myself. 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  that  this  has  happened,  Mr. 
Rawson,"  she  continued,  speaking  very  gently.  "  You 
have  been  so  kind  to  us.  I  had  hoped  we  should  alw  ays 
continue  to  be  great  friends.  I  never  dreamt  of  any 
such  folly  on  your  part.  The  difference  in  our  stations 
should  have  saved  you  from  that.  Besides,  when  I 
returned  from  New  Orleans  I  was  sure  you  knew  of 
my  engagement ;  and,  to  be  candid  with  you,  thought 
it  somewhat  strange  that  you  never  mentioned  it." 

"  How  should  1  know,"  I  answered  bitterly. 
"  Your  cousin  never  condescended  to  impart  such  a 
delicate  piece  of  information  to  the  Overseer.'*'' 

"  I  thought  Bob  had  told  you,"  she  said  quietly, 
without  noticing  my  sneer.  "  I  am  sure  he  intended 
to  do  so." 

"  Bob,  what  Bob  ?    I  know  no  Bob." 

"  Your  friend  Bob  Harnson,  who  used  to  receive 
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ench'nice,  long,  amusing  letters  from  you,  wliich  he 
always  read  to  me.  Indeed,  it  was  through  those 
letters,  and  what  Bob  told  me  about  how  kind  you 
were  to  him  during  the  war,  that  I  first  got  to  like  you  ; 
and  I'thought  how  nice  it  would  be  to  have  someone 
to  talk  to  about  Bob,  but  you  never  mentioned  his 
name." 

Bob  Harrison  ! 

What  a  fool  I  had  been!  Wliile  I  had  been 
puzzling  myself  as  to  who  the  *'  Bob  "  was  of  whom 
she  had  spoken  o<j  familiarly  on  her  return  from  New 
(Orleans,  i.  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  Harrison's 
name  was  Robert,  and  might  very  easily  be  converted 
into  *'  Bob."  Harrison  had  written  me  of  his  engage- 
ment, but  had  not  mentioned  the  lady's  name ;  and  I 
had  stupidly  fancied  it  was  a  cousin  of  his  I  had  met 
in  New  Orleans,  and  never  for  a  moment  thought  that 
he  referred  to  Laura.  As  soon  as  I  could  command 
my  voice  sutficiently  I  said, 

"  Pray  forgive  my  folly,  Miss  Laura,  and  permit 
me  to  congratulate — Bob.  What  you  have  said  has  so 
unnerved  me  that  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me  for  this 
evening.  I  am  in  no  humor  for  merry-making  now, 
and  will  leave  before  the  guests  come  out  from  dinner. 
Good-bye,  and  try  to  forget  my  folly." 

J  walked  out  of  the  room  like  one  in  a  dream  ; 
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and  I  have  never  seen  Lanra  Armstrong  since  that 
night. 


* 
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My  career  in  the  South  virtually  ended  that 
Christinas  Eve  in  the  back  drawing-room  at  Mount 
Houghton  ;  for  although  I  remained  a  week  longer  in 
Macon  to  settle  up  my  business,  I  did  not  return  to  the 
plantation.  1  quite  decided  before  I  left  Laura's 
presence  to  quit  the  South  for  ever,  and  that  very 
clause  in  the  contract  which  a  few  days  before  I  had 
so  regretted  1  now  rejoiced  at ;  for  I  was  determined 
to  make  the  Colonel  quarrel  with  rae  arjd  enforce  his 
right  to  cancel  the  agreement. 

I  succeeded  admirably.  The  Colonel  was  more 
insulting  than  ever  and  we  had  a  "downright  row." 
This  time,  however,  I  gave  him  a  Roland  for  his 
Oliver  and  exasperated  him  so  that  he  wanted  to  fight 
me  with  any  weapons  I  might  choose  from  penknives  to 
breach-loading  cannons.  I  would  not  fight  him  ;  but  I 
accomplished  my  purpose  and  got  the  contract  broken 
at  once,  instead  of  after  three  months,  notice  as  the 
agreement  required. 

I  left  the  South  a  nmch  poorer  man  than  I  had 
entered  it.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  ten  thousand 
dollars  I  had  advanced,  and  which  was  secured  to  me 
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by  a  mortgage  on  the  plaDtation,  almost  every  dollar  I 
had  was  swallowed  ap  in  the  fire ;  and  I  found  that  I 
would  pretty  nearly  have  to  begin  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  again.  That  I  did  not  care  to  do.  There  was 
no  object  in  life  for  me  now  ;  no  solace  but  in  forget- 
fulness,  and,  like  thousands  who  have  gone  before  and 
thousands  who  will  come  after  me,  I  sought  in  dissipa- 
tion relief  from  the  pain  which  was  gnawing  at  my 
heart. 

1  travelled,  both  on  this  continent  and  abroad, 
never  remaining  long  in  one  place,  gambling,  drinking 
and  indulging  in  the  wildest  debauchery,  but  without 
relief  from  the  feeling  of  utter  desolation  in  my  life. 
What  money  I  had  was  soon  wasted,  and  T  should  Jiave 
starv^ed,  I  suppose — for  I  had  lost  all  energy  to  work — 
had  it  not  been  for  the  $700  a  year  I  received  as 
interest  on  my  mortgage.  This,  with  what  I  could 
occasionably  win  at  the  public  gambling  tables  of 
Europe,  or  on  the  turf,  kept  me  from  absolute  beggary, 
but  I  was  often  in  sad  want. 

One  day,  about  eighteen  monthe  after  I  had  left 
Macon,  I  received,  in  Baden-Baden,  a  letter  and  a  parcel 
which  had  followed  me  through  half  a  dozen  or  more 
Continental  Post  Offices.;  and  which  were  some  months 
old  when  they  reached  me.  The  letter  contained  the 
wedding  cards  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Harrison,  with 
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a  long,  frank  epistle  from  Bob,  and  a  short,  kind,  dear 
little  note  from  Laura.  The  package  contained  wedding 
cake  and  a  handsome  Cigar  case  with  Lucy's  portrait 
worked  on  it,  such  as  Laura  had  promised  me. 

The  letter  from  Laura  touched  me  as  nothing  had 
touched  me  since  I  parted  from  her.  She  had  heard 
of  the  kind  of  life  I  had  been  leading,  and  wrote  to 
ask  me  **  for  her  sake  "  to  give  up  the  evil  course  I 
was  following  and  return  to  the  position  in  my  own 
self-respect  1  had  occupied  when  she  knew  me.  "  For 
my  sake,"  she  said,  "  do  not  give  me  cause  to  regret 
that  once  you  loved  me.  Bob  and  I  expect  to  visit 
Europe  next  year,  and  we  hope  to  meet  you  and  to 
find  you  quite  your  own  self  again." 

That  one  line  "  Do  not  give  me  cause  to  regret 
that  once  you  loved  me  "  decided  me  at  once.  She 
should  never  more  be  ashamed  to  think  that  the  man 
who  had  loved  her  had  become  debased  and  degraded 
below  the  level  of  the  brute  creation  through  that  love. 
No !  I  could  prove  to  her  that  I  was  and  could  be  a 
man  ;  and  from  that  moment  I  would  abandon  my 
wild  career  and  once  more  settle  down  into  a  quiet^ 
sober,  steady  man  of  business. 

I  had  been  lucky  at  the  tables  that  day  and  had 
some  two  hundred  Napoleons  or  so  in  my  pocket;  and 
1  determined  to  quit  the  scene  of  temptation  at  once 
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and  for  ever,  and  in  some  distant  colony,  where  I 
would  never  risk  the  chance  of  meeting  her,  begin  life 
anew.  It  was  evening  when  I  received  her  letter,  and 
the  next  morning  found  me  on  my  way  to  Paris,  from 
whence  I  intended  to  go  to  London,  and  there  decide 
whether  I  should  emigrate  to  Australia  or  go  to  some 
East  Indian  port.  We  left  Baden  about  eight  o'clock 
and  rolled  swiftly  and  easily  towards  Strasburg.  The 
compartment  of  the  carriage  in  which  1  was  travelling 
was  tilled  with  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  who  were 
laughing,  talking  and  smoking;  but  being  indisposed 
for  either,  I  drew  back  in  my  corner  and  fell  asleep. 
When  I  awoke  I  found  myself  at  a  station,  the  name 
of  which  T  did  not  notice,  and  got  out  to  walk  about 
the  platform  a  bit,  as  I  telt  cramped  after  my  nap. 
There  were  quite  a  number  of  passengers  to  get  on  at 
this  station  ;  and  the  carriages  being  already  well  filled, 
an  extra  carriage  was  attached  at  the  end  of  the  train. 
When  1  returned  to  thecarriasce  I  had  been  in  I  found 
that  my  seat  had  been  taken  by  a  lady,  and  as  I  did 
not  like  to  disturb  her,  I  took  my  satchel,  which  was 
all  the  baggage  I  had,  and  went  to  the  rear  carriage, 
where  I  was  lucky  enough  to  secure  a  compartment 
alone.  Here  I  made  myself  comfoi table  in  a  corner, 
drew  out  my  precious  letter  and  cigar  case,  read  the 
one  over  and  over  again,  and  admired  tlic  other  for 
the  hundredth  time.     Finally  I  lit  a  cigar,  took   the 
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Galignani  from  mj  satchel  and  was  soon  deeply  inter- 
ested in  its  contents. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  we  had  left  the 
station  I  thought  I  felt  a  slight  jar  and  looked  up  for 
an  instant,  but  noticing  nothing  peculiar,  was  return- 
ing to  my  newspaper  when  I  felt  a  sudden  and  vigorous 
tug  at  my  trouser's  leg,  heard  a  short,  sharp,  impatient 
bark,  and,  looking  down  saw — Lucy  !  Saw  her,  heard 
her,  and  felt  her  tugging  at  me  as  plainly  as  I  had 
ever  seen,  heard  or  felt  her  befce,  and  yet  slie  had 
been  burnt  to  ashes  eighteen  months  before ! 

I  was  perfectly  sober,  entirely  wide  awake, 
undoubtedly  sane,  and  it  was  mid-day;  yet  I  unmis- 
takably saw,  felt  and  heard  what  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  persons  would  declare  to  be  an  utter 
impossibility — the  ghost  ol  my  own  dog  ! 

So  natural  and  life-like  was  it  all  that,involuntarily, 
I  cried  "  Lucy  ! "  "  Lucy  !  "  and  stooped  over  to  caress 
her.  My  hand  passed  through  what  seemed  to  be  her 
body  without  experiencing  any  sensation  of  touching 
anything,  yet  still  I  felt  her  tugging  at  my  trousers 
felt  her  scratching  desperately  at  my  feet  and  ankles, 
heard  her  barking,  and  saw  her  plainly,  so  plainly  that 
I  even  noticed  that  she  had  on  her  collar  with  her 
name  engraved  on  it ! 

A    sudden    feeling  of    impending  danger    shot 
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through  me,  and  I  sprung  to  the  door  and  put  my  head 
out. 

In  an  instant  I  realized  the  terrible  position  in 
which  I  was  placed.  From  the  time  we  liad  left  the 
station  we  had  been  ascending  a  lon;^,  steep  grade,  and 
had  nearly  reached  the  top  when  the  carriage  in  which 
I  was  had  become  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  train, 
and  wi*s  now  running  back  down  the  incline  with  ever 
increasing  velocity.  I  remembered  that  we  had  left  a 
goods  train  on  a  siding  at  the  station,  and,  looking 
down  the  track,  saw  to  my  horror  that  it  was  just 
appearing  round  a  curve  not  over  two  hundred  yards 
from  us.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  there  was  no  means  of 
avoiding  a  collision,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  for 
our  light  carriage  in  an  encounter  with  the  heavy 
monster  approaching. 

My  only  chance  for  safety  was  in  jumping  from 
the  train.  With  one  frantic  effort  I  tore  the  door  open, 
and,  drawing  myself  well  together,  sprang  into  the  air 
at  the  moment  t^^  ^  engineer  of  the  goods  train  perceiv- 
ed his  peril  and  sounded  his  danger  signal. 

One  hurried  gasp  for  breath,  one  moment's  suspen- 
sion in  the  air,  a  touch  on  the  bank,  and  then  a  feeling 
of  being  rolled  over  and  over  downwards  to  some  un- 
fathomable depth;  a  semi-consciousness  of  a  dull,  heavy 
crash  and  a  terrible  tearing  and  grinding   sound,  of 
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shrill  shrieks  of  agony  and  wild  cries  of  despair,  and 
then  all  was  blank  and  I  knew  nothing  more. 

Three  weeks  afterwards  I  awoke  to  conscionsness 
on  a  hospital  pallet  in  Strasburg,  to  find  myself  almost 
covered  with  splints,  bandages  and  plasters ;  and  to 
learn  that  out  of  the  eighteen  human  lives  in  that  ill- 
fated  carriage,  mine  was  the  only  one  that  was  saved. 

For  the  second  time  I  owed  my  preservation  from 
a  violent  death  to  my  little  pet  dog  Lucy  ;  once  in  the 
flesh,  and  once  in  the  spirit — for  nothing  can  ever  pos- 
sibly persuade  me  that  I  did  not  see  her  ghost  in  that 
carriage  on  that  eventful  morning. 

That  is  my  story,  gentleman.  I  scarcely  expect 
you  to  believe  the  latter  part  of  it,  but  I  assure  you 
it  is  quite  as  true  as  all  that  preceded  it.  .  Account 
for  it  I  cannot,  but  believe  it  I  do ;  and  more,  I 
believe  that  I  shall  see  Lucy  again,  but  that  the  third 
time  she  will  be  too  late  and  I  shall  be  killed. 
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EPILOGUE. 


THE    LAST    TIME    RAWSON    SAW    LUCV. 

HERE  was  silence  in  the  room  for  a  few  seconds 
u^^-y  after  Rawson  ceased  speaking,  and  then  the 
u^5^     Missus  said, 

''  Well,  I  never  heered  tell  the  likes  of  that ! 
To  think  of  'er  a  comin'  back  to  you  after  she  was 
dead,  an'  a  gettin'  inter  the  railway's  carrage  to  tell  you 
there  wus  suuiinat  up  !   It  beats  he  very  think  !  " 

*'  Yes,  bv  Jove !  "  exclaimed  Clemments.  "  And 
brought  her  collar  along,  with  her  name  on  it,  that  you 
might  not  make  a  mistake  and  ^hinkit  was  another  dog. 
It  was  clever,  deuced  clever  !  " 

"  It  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  ghosts,"  said 
Langton,  '^  if  they  would  all  adopt  the  fashion  of  having 
their  names  hung  about  them  in  some  conspicuous  place. 
It  would  save  lots  of  bother  and  trouble,  for  even  the 
best  regulated  ghosts  get  mixed  sometimes." 

**  It  is  rather  an  unusual  feature  in  [)sychology," 
said  Archer,  "  to  advance  the  theory  that  dogs  have 
sculs,  for,  of  course  a  dog  must  have  a  soul  before  it 
can  become  a  ghost.  I  thought  that  idea  was  confined 
to  *  Lo,'  the  poor  Indian,  who 
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His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. ' 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  raise  a  psychological  point 
at  all,"  replied  Rawson.  The  question  whether  or  not 
dogs  have  souls  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  story.  I 
simply  state  what  I  icnow  to  be  a  fact,  that  my  dog 
Lucy,  or  her  ghost,  or  shade,  or  whatever  you  please 
to  call  it,  appeared  to  me  in  broad  daylight  and  was 
the  means  of  saving  me  from  a  terrible  death.  I  do 
not  attempt  to  explain  it,  I  only  know  it  was  so." 

"Are  you  quite  sure  you  did  see,  feel  and  hear 
something? "  asked  Langton.  "Are  you  sure  it  wasn't 
the  ghost  of  Cognac,  instead  of  the  ghost  of  a  dog, 
and  that  you  were  not  suffering  from  tiic  least  bit  of 
D.Ps?" 

"  Quite  certain.  I  had  been  drinking  very  little 
for  a  month  previous,  and  had  had  nothing  more  stimu- 
lating than  a  small  bottle  of  Rhine  wine  at  diimer  the 
evening  before  and  nothing  since." 

"  It's  very  queer,  said  Archer.  "  Of  course,  I 
krow  vou  believe  it,  but  it  couldn't  have  been  the 
dog.  Must  have  been  sometliing  wrong  with  your 
stomach,  and,  perhaps,  looking  at  the  cigar  case  with 
the  picture  of  the  dog  on  it  put  her  into  your  mind,  and 
you  fancied,  you  know,  that  you  saw  her,  when  it 
might  have  been  only  a  bit  of  cucumber  that  wouldn't 
digest,  or  something  of  that  sort." 
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"  I  scarcely  thought  you  would  credit  the  story," 
said  Rawson,"  but  such  as  it  is  I  believe  it,  and 
nothing  can  shake  that  belief." 

"  Say,  Rawson  !  "  shouted  the  dark  man  in  the 
corner,  "  Did  you  have  tliat  fellow  Dixon  banged  ? " 

"  Dixon  was  never  brought  to  trial.  He  got  word, 
somehow,  of  my  having  obtained  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest  and  kept  out  of  the  way  for  awhile.  When  I 
left  the  South  there  was,  of  course,  no  one  to  prose- 
cute him,  and  after  a  time  he  returned  to  Macon,  and 
is  now,  I  believe.  Overseer  of  Mount  Houghton 
plantation." 

"And  have  you  never  met  the  young  lady  again, 
Mies  Laura  ? "  asked  Thorton. 

Rawson  paused  for  a  few  seconds,  and  a  look  of 
intense  pain  crossed  his  face.  At  last  he  said,  very 
slowly  and  sadly,  ''No,  I  never  met  her  again,  and 
shall  never  see  her  more  in  this  world." 

"  Dead  ? " 

"  Yes.  She  and  her  husband  were  amongst  the 
passengers  in  the  ill-fated  City  of  Boston,  which  left 
Halifax  on  the  26th  January,  1870,  and  has  not  since 
been  heard  of. 

Just  then  the  clock  began  to  strike  twelve,  and 
the  punch  was  duly  introduced,  healths  drunk,  and 
"Merry  Christmas"  passed  around.  After  that  the 
Missus   favored   the   company  with  an  exhibition  of 
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vocal  gymnastics  which  she  was  pleased  to  term  "A  bit 
of  a  song,"  anti  other  songs  and  stories  followed. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  when  the  company 
separated,  Archer  and  Langton  going  towards  the 
West  end  of  the  city,  and  Rawson  turning  Eastwards. 

"  Well,  good  night,  old  fellow,"  said  Langton 
shaking  hands  with  Rawson,  ''and  many  thanks  for 
your  story.  I  only  hope  we  may  meet  again  next 
Christmas  Eve  and  have  as  pleasant  a  time." 

"  Next  Christmas  Eve,"  said  Rawson  thoughtfully. 
*'  Who  can  tell  whether  we  will  all  be  alive  next 
Christmas  Eve  ? " 

"  Well,  [  hope  we  will  be  at  all  events.  Good 
night." 
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In  the  Ottavm  Times  of  the  20th  December, 
appeared  the  following  paragraph:  — 

Fatal  Accident. — Sub-Constable  Barnes  reported 
on  Christmas  morning  that  at  about  a  quarter  past  two 
o'clock,  while  he  was  passini^  through  the  St.  Lawrence 
&  Ottawa  Railway  yarJ,  he  saw  a  man  approaching 
along  Cumberland  Street.  Just  as  he  got  almost  up  to 
the  track  the  engine  of  a  freight  train  which  was 
backing  up,  blew  off  steam,  and  the  man  started  as 
if   frightened,   took  two    or  three  steps    to    the  left 
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and  fell  across  tlie  track,  striking  his  licad  with  such 
violence  as  to  stun  him,  and  before  the  constable 
could  reach  liiin  to  pull  him  from  the  track,  the 
engine  passed  over  him,  killing  him  instantly.  An 
inquest  was  held  during  the  afternoon  when  tlie  body 
was  recognized  as  that  of  Mr.  Robert  Rawson,  a  gentle- 
man well  known  in  the  city,  who  resided  in  New 
Edinburgh.  He  had  been  spending  the  evening  with 
some  friends  in  the  city,  and  was  on  his  way  home 
when  the  accident  occurred.  The  constable  says  that 
when  Mr.  Rawson  heard  the  whistle  of  the  engine 
he  stooped  forward  and  whistled  as  if  to  a  dog,  calling 
out  at  the  same  time  *'  Lucy,  Lucy,"  and  just  at  that 
moment  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell,  striking  the  rails 
with  his  head.  A  verdict  of  '*  Accidental  death  "  was 
returned. 
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HOW  I  WAS  MESMERISED. 


>OUNG  Toppletin   and   I  nevjr  ^ot   on  well 
together. 

We  lived  in  the  same  boarJing  house  on 
Albert  Street,  but  we  had  as  little  to  do  with  each 
other  as  is  possible  for  two  men  meeting  daily  at 
breakfast  and  dinner,  and  having  to  ask  each  other  to 
pass  the  salt,  pepper,  butter,  &c..  &c. 

I  think  Annie  Mertyns  had  something  to  do  with 
the  mutual  dislike  which  sprung  up  between  Toppletin 
and  I ;  in  fact,  as  far  as  T  am  personally  concerned,  I 
am  sure  Annie  Mertyns  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 
You  see  Annie  is  a  very  pretty  girl,  very  clever,  very 
attractive  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  And  it  was  only 
natural  that  I  should  fall  in  love  with  her  before  I  had 
been  in  the  house  a  week.  Whether  it  was  natural  or 
not,  I  did  ;  and  then  I  found  out  what  a  disagreeable 
puppy  young  Toppletin  was. 

Old  Mertyns  with  his  wife  and  daughter  occupied 
the  first  floor,  and  old  Mertyns  rather  liked  Toppletin, 
for  Toppletin  was  rich,  and  old  Mertyns,  altho'  well-to- 
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do,  lived  clOi}e  up  to  his  income  and  saved  very  little 
to  leave  for  Annie.  Still  it  annoyed  me  that  Annie 
would  quit  the  parlour  if  1  chanced  to  enter  it  when 
she  was  alone,  altho'  she  would  sit  and  play  and  sing 
for  an  hour  at  a  time  when  Toppletin  was  there  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  was  very  kind  and  friendly 
when  others  were  present,  and  used  to  laugh  at  my 
jokes  and  little  anecdotes— for  I  make  puns  and  jokes 
occasionally,  which  my  friends  say  are  very  good,  altho' 
they  may  not  perhaps  be  good  enough  for  publication. 
Toppletin  never  laughed  at  my  jokes.  He  could 
not  see  the  point  of  a  pun  to  save  his  life,  and  as  for 
makinii:  one,  it  would  have  been  as  easv  for  him  to  flv. 
Annie  liked  a  good  pun  and  laughed,  very  musically, 
at  the  riglit  time,  and  I  could  see  that  made  Toppletin 
mad,  so  I  used  to  practise  up  old  jokes  and  little 
anecdotes  to  annoy  him  and  make  Annie  laugh.  This 
went  on  for  several  months  until  the  evynt  which  I  am 
about  to  relate  occurred. 

Annie  is  a  very  intelligent  girl.  She  is  very 
fond  of  reading,  and  holds  pretty  strong  opinions  about 
"  Intellectual  force  "  and  "  The  influence  of  mind  over 
matter,"  and  such  like  topics.  It  was  only  natural, 
therefore,  that  when  Professor  John  Reynolds  came 
here  a  short  while  ago,  and  lectured  on  Mesmerism, 
Annie  should  desire  to  hear  the  lecture  and  witness  the 
experiments. 
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We  made  up  a  party  to  go.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mertyns,  Annie,  Toppletin  and  I.  Why  Toppletin 
went,  I  cannot  say,  for  in  order  to  understand  Mesmer- 
ism I  believe  it  requires  a  little  brains,  and  that  is 
something  Toppletin  never  had. 

We  enjoyed  the  lecture  and  experiments  very 
much,  and  laughed  a  great  deal  at  the  curious  antics 
the  "  subjects  "  went  through.  VVhen  I  say  that  we 
all  laughed,  I  must  except  Annie,  she  never  laughed, 
but  sat  all  the  time  gazing  earnestly  at  the  Professor, 
as  if  trjMug  to  mesmerise  him.  When  we  got  home, 
Annie  was  loud  in  her  praise  of  the  influence  of  mind 
over  matter,  and  could  not  sing  the  Professor's  praises 
enough.  The  next  day  Annie  got  the  works  of  Mesmer 
and  studied  them,  and  also  had  an  interview  with 
Professor  Reynolds,  who  told  her  that  she,  Annie, 
possessed  a  good  deal  of  mesmeric  power. 

For  a  week  after  that,  Annie  practised  her  powers 
in  secret,  and  actually  tried  an  experiment.  She 
attempted  to  mesmerise  Fido,  her  pet  poodle.  The 
experiment  was  not  successful.  Whether  it  was  the 
effect  of  the  ''  passes,"  or  whether  he  had  taken  some- 
thing which  did  not  agree  with  him,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  Fido  went  mad,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  bit  at  Annie, 
and  had  to  be  shot  by  old  Mertyns  in  the  back  yard. 
Annie  did  not  experiment  again  for  some  days,  but 
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one  evening  shortly  after,  we  were  all  sitting  together 
in  the  parlonr,  when  she  offered  to  ^ry  to  mesmerise 
Toppletin.  She  said  she  ihonglit  he  would  be  "  quite 
as  easy  to  influence  as  Fido,"  whicli  Toppletin  did  not 
take  for  a  compliment,  altho'  we  all  laughed. 

Toppletin  refused,  and  then  Annie  turned  to  me, 
and  said  in  her  most  bewitching  manner  : 

"  I'm  sure  you  will  let  me  try  to  mesmerise  you, 
Mr.  Smiler."  Smiler  is  my  name,  Theodore  Fitzgoggle 
Smiler. 

Of  course  I  consented.  Could  Annie  have  asked 
me  any  thing  1  would  not  have  consented  to  ? 

Were  you  ever  mesmerised  ?  It  is  a  delightful 
thing,  when  the  operator  is  a  charming  young  girl,  as 
in  my  case.  Annie  placed  me  in  a  chair  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  gravely  stood  before  me  and  told  me 
to  look  at  her. 

Of  course  I  looked  at  her,  there  was  nothing  I 
liked  so  much  to  do  as  look  at  her.  I  never  saw  her 
look  so  beautiful  as  she  did  that  night.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  experiment  had  heightened  her  colour,  and 
as  she  knitted  her  brows  a  little,  pursed  up  her  rosebud 
of  a  mouth  and  "looked  nit.*  straight  in  the  face,"  I 
felt  as  if  I  could  sit  there  for  a  very  long  time  and  be 
mesmerised. 

There  was  one  thing  which  immediately  attracted 
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and  fascinated  me  ;  it  was  the  kissability  of  that  sweet 
little  mouth,  and  a  strong  desire  came  over  me  to  press 
my  lips  to  h3rs.  I  knew  I  had  no  right  to  do  so,  but  the 
more  I  looked  at  her,  the  more  the  desire  grew. 

Annie  commenced  operations  in  a  scientific  man- 
ner. She  made  "  passes  "  and  threw  "  currents  "  at  me, 
until  out  of  respect  I  felt  obliged  to  close  my  eyes  and 
pretend  to  be  "  under  the  influence."  Then  she  passed 
her  hands  lightly  over  my  face.  How  soft,  how  sweet, 
how  balmy  those  delicate  little  palms  felt  as  they  rapidly 
traversed  my  forehead,  nose  and  chin  !  But  this  part 
of  the  mesmerising  did  not  succeed  well.  My  nose  is  a 
very  sensitive  organ  and  is  easily  tickled.  In  passing 
her  hand  over  my  face,  the  nerves  of  my  nose  became 
excited  and  I  sneezed. 

Then  we  had  to  commence  again. 

I  rather  liked  that.  I  could  have  sat  all  n^ght  and 
had  her  pass  her  hand  over  my  forehead  and  cheeks — 
she  avoided  the  nose  after  the  first  mishap.  At  last  I 
pretended  to  be  fully  under  the  mesmeric  influence, 
and  Annie  was  quite  elated  at  h.v  success.  She  told 
me  to  put  up  my  right  hand  ;  I  did.  She  made  me  go 
through  some  of  the  performances  Professor  Reynolds 
made  his  "  subjects  "  go  tlirough.  I  walked  on  imagin- 
ary tight  ropes.  I  caught  innumerable  rats  out  of  my 
pockets.     I  pulled  visionary  boats  away  from  phantom 
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wrecks,  and  laid  down  on  the  carpet  and  swam  for  my 
life.  1  went  up  and  down  stairs  and  brought  all  sorts 
of  incongurous  articles  into  the  parlour. 

She  told  me  to  laugh,  and  T  laughed  just  as  the 
fellows  experimented  on  by  Professor  Reynolds  did.  I 
laughed  until  I  could  not  stand  and  then  I  laid 
down  and  laughed  and  kicked.  I  took  care  to  get  near 
Toppletin  when  I  kicked,  and,  quite  accidently,  gave 
him  a  good  kick  on  the  shins.  Toppletin  got  mad,  but, 
of  course,  I  was  not  responsible  for  what  I  did,  as  I 
was  "under  the  influence"  of  another  mind  and  had 
no  will  of  my  own. 

Still  one  idea  perpetually  haunted  me.  Those 
kissible  lips.  They  were  constantly  before  me  ;  I  saw 
them  on  the  tight  rope ;  I  pulled  them  out  of  my 
pocket  with  the  rats ;  I  brought  them  up  stairs  with 
the  coal  scuttle  ;  whether  my  eyes  were  open  or  shut  I 
always  saw  those  soft,  sweet  ruby  lips,  and  the  desire 
to  kiss  them  continued  to  grow  on  me. 

It  was  dreadfully  tiring  work  making  a  fool  of 
myself  for  the  amusement  of  the  others.  But,  before 
the  performance  was  half  over  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  have  that  kiss,  cost  what  it  might,  even  if 
old  Mertyns  ki^^ked  me  out  the  next  minute  and  Annie 
never  spoke  t«  i  ne  again.  I  felt  that  I  was  "  earning 
iny  wages,"  and  never  did  Ferdinand  obey  the  orders 
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of  Prospero  for  the  love  of  Miranda  more  zealously 
than  I  obeyed  all  the  commands  of  Annie  for  that  kiss 
which  1  had  determined  to  have  at  the  first  favorable 
opportunity. 

At  last  my  opportunity  came. 

Annie  had  exhausted  all  her  ingenuity  in  setting 
me  tasks,  and  stood  for  a  moment  uncert;»in  what  new 
nonsensical  mission  she  should  send  me  on.  She  look- 
ed towards  her  father  and  asked,  "  What  shall  I  make 
him  do  next  ?  " 

"  This,"  exclaimed  I,  seizing  her  in  my  arms  and 
taking  the  kiss  for  which  I  had  so  longed. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  looked  particularly  wild, 
or  whether  there  was  anything  unusual  in  my  appear 
ancc,  but  the  moment  I  seized  Annie,  she  screamed 
"  He's  just  like  Fido  ! "  and  shaking  herself  free  from 
me  threw  herself  under  the  piano.  In  a  moment  I  was 
down  on  my  knees,  endeavoring  to  soothe  her  fears  and 
assure  her  I  was  not  mad,  like  the  unfortunate  canine 
to  which  she  referred. 

It  was  while  I  was  kneeling  and  trying  to  whisper 
a  few  words  to  Annie,  that  all  the  baseness  of  Topple, 
tin's  nature  showed  itself.  In  the  meanest  and  most 
contemptible  manner  he  kicked  me — actually  kicked 
me  from  behind — at  the  same  time  volunteering  the 
unkind  opinion  *•  The  fool  is  mad."     Of  course  I  fell  for- 
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ward  Of)  Annie,  and  she,  thinking,  I  suppose  that  I  was 
mad,  gave  one  terrific  seream  and  fainted. 

I  picked  myself  np  as  speedily  as  possible  and 
began  to  mesmerise  Toppletin. 

I  mesmerised  his  right  eye  so  successfully  that  it 
closed  up ;  I  mesmerised  his  left  eye  ;  I  mesmerised 
him  between  the  eves,  and  I  believe  I  would  have  mes" 
merised  the  life  out  of  him  had  not  some  of  the  other 
boarders  in  the  house  interfered  and  separated  us. 

Old  Mertyns  got  Annie  from  under  the  piano,  and 
Billicks  and  two  other  boarders  took  Toppletin  upstairs 
and  sent  for  a  doctor  to  repair  him.  1  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  my  own  ro(jm  and  the  doctor  visited  me  and 
said  I  was  *'very  excited,"  and  needed  to  be  kept  quiet. 
Of  course  T  was  excited  ;  but  what  annoyed  me  was 
that  every  one  insisisted  on  it  that  I  was  mad. 

Billicks  declared  that  I  had  every  symptom  of 
hydrophobia,  and  dosed  me  with  cold  water  until  1  was 
almost  drowned.  He  bandaged  my  head,  put  my  feet 
in  water,  made  me  drink  two  or  three  tumblers  fulb 
and,  I  do  believe  he  would  have  '*  packed  "  me,  as  he 
is  an  ardent  hydropathist,  only  he  was  afraid  to  leave 
me  alone  while  he  went  downstairs  for  the  bath  tub. 

Next  day  I  kept  my  bed,  out  of  respect  to  my 
many  kind  friends,  who  insisted  that  I  was  very  ill, 
but  the  following  day  I  went  down  into  the  parlour, 
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and  was  agreeabl}^  surprised  at  tlie  amount  of  commi- 
seration I  received. 

Old  Mrs.  Mertyns  wheeled  an  arm  chai'*  to  the 
window  for  me,  and  said  she  hoped  I  would  not  suffer 
much  from  Annie's  "  nonsensical  experiment."  Our 
landlady  appeared  rather  afraid  of  me  at  first,  but 
seemed  to  make  up  her  mind  that  I  was  not  mad ;  and 
Annie — Annie  actually  came  and  sat  down  by  me  and 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  ashed  ni}^  pardon  for  having 
made  me  suffer  so  much.  She  had  no  idea,  she  said, 
that  she  possessed  such  strong  mesmeric  power,  or  she 
would  never  have  exercised  it  to  so  great  an  extent. 

Of  course  I  forgave  her,  and  declared  1  rather 
liked  it— whicli  was  true  ;  and  then  she  sat  at  the 
piano  and  sung  sweet  little  songs  for  me,  and  was  so 
kind  and  tender  in  her  manner  to  me  that  I  forgot  I 
was  an  interesting  invalid,  and  found  myself  at  the 
piano  by  lier  side,  tellingj  htJr  tho*  vj'hpljD; 'WtaBy;  (lyi 
asking  her  to  be  m  i  ne.  ■'  -  ^  •''.'•-.'*•.•'  .'  :  .:..'• :% '.  ,* :  *. . 

At  first  she  seem^^d  Kei  ^liiii'k'r  wnV«stil3:in^'Bfc.-but" 
T  managed  to  convincVherbti'tllat  pmnt,«*aH^  after*  a«- 
little  while  she  consented  so  far  as  to  say  I  might  "ask 
papa." 

Old  Mertyns  did  not  make  as  many  objections  as 
I  thought  he  would,  and  Annie  and  I  are  to  be  married 
next  month. 
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Toppletin  has  recovered,  bnt  he  left  our  boarding 
house  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  appear  in  public, 
declaring  that  he  would  not  staj  in  that  "Private 
Lunatic  Asylum ;"  and  he  made  a  few  remarks  about 
"  wretched  scribblers,"  <fec.,  which  obliged  me  to  offer 
to  mesmerise  him  again,  but  he  apologized  in  the  most 
abject  manner,  and  I  did  not  punish  him. 
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